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years these pictures have appeared | 
and their excellence has been universally | 





TH first complete performance in America of the 
“ Ring of the Nibelungen,” Wagner's giant musical 
epic, which was given in a most adequate manner at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, beginning Monday of last 
week with the “Rhinegold” and ending last Monday 
evening with the “ Gétterdimmerung,” marks an impor- 
tant step in American musical culture. Americans have 
hitherto looked on the frivolous side of opera, and any 
idea of its elevating influences, or that, like the Eliza- 
bethan drama, it should hold upthe mirror to nature, 
was put down as the pedantic growling of disgruntled 
composers. But what a change has come over them the 
last week at the Metropolitan Opera House conclusively 
proves; the crowded and enthusiastic houses, all intent 
on the marvelous tale which Wagner, the mighty music 
necromancer, unravels for them, speak most eloquently 
of the improvement of the public taste. German opera 
dead, forsooth! Wagner’s music dead? Goto, go to! 


HE suggestion which was first printed in THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, that a mine of unworked richness 
might be found in the literature for two pianos, is begin- 
ning to bear fruit, as may be seenin our last issue, 
containing the program otf a concert given in Cleveland, 
at which several compositions for two pianos were 
played. This week those two little giants of the key- 
board, Rafael Joseffy and Moriz Rosenthal, will play at 
the Friday afternoon rehearsal and at the Saturday even- 
ing concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn. The two virtuosi have se- 
lected Saint-Saéns’ interesting variations on a theme 
from Beethoven and Reinecke’s variations on a theme 
from Schumann’s “ Manfred,” the latter being one of the 
| best things that ever emanated from the pen of the Leip- 
sic Dryasdust. The example of Messrs. Joseffy and Ros- 
enthal is worthy of emulation, as variety would be 
| added to our concert repertories. 





| -— 

ONTEMPORARY criticism still continues amusing, 
* particularly the recent strictures by a so-called 
music journal, several critics connected with the 
daily press of the city. Some of these gentlemen saw fit 
to criticise Richard Stahl’s new operetta “ Said Pasha,” 
as it deserved to be, and the journal referred to above 
(which, judging from the number of departments it has 
recently started in its columns is emulating some of the 
ideas of the late—to New York—Frederick Archer, and 
will soon favor us with the latest sporting and fashion 
news), abuses in a most stupid and silly manner these same 
critics for their opinion and remarks sapiently to one of 
them that when he presumes tospeak of instrumentation, 
he should study his harmony first—although just where 
the point is we fail to discover—and winds up with the 


on 


more agreeably than any other for the easy acquisition 
of technic. immediately becomes the favored instru- 
ment. This should not be. The violin, the ‘cello and 
even some wind instruments should be studied; and 
then, again, how foolish a waste of time, money and 
vital energies is the study of the piano! How few vir- 
tuosi of the male sex can earn a competence by concert 
giving, much less members of the fair sex. How fool- 
ish, then, for a young girl to study, year after year, diffi- 
cult concertos which she never has an opportunity of 
playing in public, instead of developing the home side of 
musical life, which is so lovely a place for chamber mu- 
sic, and its true field, after all. Young ladies, stop try- 
ing to be Rubinsteins in petticoats, and give the poor 
piano a rest ! 











DOCTORS AGREEING AND DOCTORS DIS- 
AGREEING. 
N criticising the composition of an Englishman now 
living in this city, we last week used the following 
expression : 

His works, including this alleged overture, all show him to be endowed 
with a certain technical talent for the art of writing music often found 
among English musicians, but also devoid of that principal gift of a born 
composer, the power of thematic invention, the absence of which is like- 
wise the characteristic of the nation from which he descends. 

Speaking of Mackenzie’s new overture to “ Twelfth 
Night,” performed at last week's Philharmonic Society 
concert, our e. c., the “ Times,”’ says: 





It appears to be one of the salient traits of British composers that while 
they know how to write they have little or nothing to say. 


If this is a case of doctors’ unalloyed agreeing we 
quote from an alleged musical journal of this city a 
case of one doctor's disagreeing. This doctor is, of 
course, himself an Englishman and an English doctor 
of music, who exalts his friend’s and countryman’s 
work into the skies in the face of the unanimous con- 
trary opinion of the entire press. He has, however, a 
right to his opinion, be it ever so biased a one, and to 
the expression of the same. But when he says of the 


| performance that “Mr. Seidl and his famous staff de- 
| livered it (the overture) faultlessly,” 


the good English 
doctor of music evinces lack of judgment or veracity in 
the eyes of everybody who attended the concert and 
had ears to hear. Moreover he contradicts the paper's 
regularly appointed critic, who in the same issue and of 
the same performance says: 


The instrumentation is full and powerful, its only defect being the in- 
ordinate use of the brasses, which are employed almost continuously, 
with the inevitable consequence of making certain parts allotted to the 
strings and woodwinds appear somewhat empty by contrast with the 
rest of the composition ; the sharpness of the contrast was not lessened by 
the execution of the orchestra, which performed the overture in an ex- 
ceedingly noisy and blatant manner, besides being in more than one in- 
Stanee uncertain and blurred; this want of accuracy was strikingly evi- 
dent during an incidental passage of the overture, where the strings accom - 
pany with a tremolo a theme in the brasses and which was played so 
confusedly as to be almost incomprehensible. 





usual fanfare about American composers being neglected, 
&c. Now, if the owl-like editor would have conde- 
scended to betake himself to Chickering Hall last week 
to hear Mr. Thomas conduct the MacDowell second 
piano concerto, the beauties of the work would proba- 
bly have driven out of his mind all idea of Mr. Stahl and 
“Said Pasha” and the neglected American composers. 
HE “World” of last Sunday contains an article 
which again goes over the much trodden ground 
regarding the royalties paid by Mr. Stanton to the 
Wagner heirs for the performances of the master’s 


What must, however, be the opinion of the readers 
of that paper with regard to the mental status of the 
editor who allows a stranger to discredit the abilities 
and the judgment of his own journal's regularly ap- 
pointed musical critic ? Must not these readers come to 
the conclusion that such an editor is suffering from 
paresis? Luckily for him he has not many readers and 
therefore the status of his addled brain will only be- 
come publicly known when the time for his going to 
the lunatic ee will have arrived. 








works at the Metropolitan Opera House. It has been | 
stated by THE MUSICAL COURIER several times and | 
several seasons ago that the management cannot under | | 
existing circumstances be legally held to pay even a 
single cent of royalty, as Wagner’s scores are published 
and have become public property. There is no interna- 
tional copyright law now existing to prevent this, and 
even if such laws should in the near future be created, 
as we hope they will, they cannot be made to operate 
What Mr. Stanton and the stockholders 
pay pay simply on the 
moral of the Mr. Leo Goldmark’s 
assurances to the contrary notwithstanding. In this 
matter we perfectly agree with the “World,” which | 
e. c., however, makes its discoveries on the subject 
somewhat late, although certainly not entirely Jost 
festum. 


retroactively. 
in the way of royalties they 
aspect matter, all 


E wish to make our annual protest against so many 
young ladies studying the piano. We have 
spoken of it frequently, and the increasing army of 
female piano players incites us to make mention of it 
again. The standard of piano playing is raised infinitely 
higher than it was ten years ago, pupils now perform 
the most difficult concertos at their public examina- 
tions, and feebleness of technic is a thing of the past. | 
Now technic is the rage, and the piano, lending itself 











FELIX DRAESEKE’S“ SINFONIA TRAGICA.” 
A CORRESPONDENT expresses some dissatisfaction 


at our critical expression of last week with regard 

“the not particularly fortunate choice of novelties” 
“a the Seidl concerts, Our correspondent is evidently 
not well posted on the subject of which he (or she) 
writes, for he mentions the “Sinfonia Tragica,” by 


| Felix Draeseke, among the novelties performed, while in 


reality this work, although placed on the preliminary 
programs, was withdrawn at the last moment, and has 
not yet been heard in this country. Why this should 
have been done we are unable to explain, except on the 


| ground that the work offers considerable orchestral 


difficulties, and that Mr. Seidl, at the first reading which 
was given it, probably found out that it would take 
more than the number of rehearsals usually allotted to 
these concerts, to perform it in an acceptable manner. 
If so performed, however, the symphony would un- 
doubtedly have proved the most important novelty of 
the entire series of concerts given by Mr. Anton Seid]. 
for when it was a few months ago interpreted by Hans 
von Biilow with the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, the 
work elicited no end of favorable criticism on the part 
of the Berlin press, A careful perusal of the score 
shows Draeseke’s symphony to be a great heroic tragedy 


in four acts. It deals with the fate of a young hero full 


' of prowess and the feeling of victory, but in titanic strug- 








ception of the entire work is broad and important, and 
the execution evinces complete mastery of the thought, 
form and technic. The first movement opens with an 
appalling call to action, which gives way to a clear, 
almost tender episode, melodically strongly suggestive 
of the horn passage in the introduction to the “ Frei- 
schiitz”’ overture. This is followed by the pregnant, 
heroic allegro, which flows on in a broad stream of 
pathetic and most original invention. The first theme of 
the second movement is one of great impressiveness, and 
the second theme one of extraordinary tenderness. 
The third movement, the scherzo, begins with a five 
bar phrase which is followed by a perfectly charming 
cantilene in G major, which forms the second theme ; 
the trio is rather quiet and the whole movement some- 
what conventional. The last movement is the one which 
lends the most descriptive character to this symphony. 
The first theme in C minor is restless and mysterious ; 
the second one in E flat major, in excellent contrast, 
rather quiet and easily flowing; the third theme in A 
flat major very beautiful, Dut too suggestive of Wagner’s 
theme in “ Westwirts weht der wind,” from “ Tristan 
und Isolde.” All this abruptly ceases and then begins 
a gigantic battle in which all the themes and motives 
that have before appeared are made use of, and which 
causes just as much admiration for the tremendous total 
effect as it does for the astonishing and ideal manner of 
the working out in detail. When the climax is reached, 
the fury abates and the work closes in a gentle, consol- 
ing mood. The symphony is finely orchestrated, and 
must be counted among the most important works of its 
kind of the period after Beethoven. 





——Mr. Henry G. Thunder, a talented young organist 
and pianist, of Philadelphia, is giving a series of six piano re- 
citals this season, and the following is the program of the 
third recital, which took place February 18 : 
Sonata, Quasi una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 2 Beethoven 

(By request.) 
"(Il Profeta "’). 
Mrs. S. F. Osbourn 
Etude, op: 10, No. 12. ) 
Nocturne, op. 27. No. 2. § 
Second mazurka, op. 54 


** Figlio Mio Meyerbeer 


Chopin 


eee tas hears Godard 
(By request.) 
(** Faust "’ pit 
Mrs. S. F. Osbourn 
** Galathea "’ (“ Erotikon,”’) op. 44, No. 3, 
* Scenes from Child Life.’ 


** Le Parlate d*Amor" ...Gounod 
Jensen 

Op. 15 Schumann 

(By request.) 

Rubenstein 

Vou Weber 


Valse Caprice ‘ad 
* O Fatima” (** Abu Hassan "’) 

Mrs. S. F. Osbourne 
(* If | were a bird ”’) 


Henselt 
Prudent 


“Si oiseau j étais 
Seguidilla, op 25 


Andante spianato and polonaise.... ....Chopin 





THE RACONTEUR. 


F course it goes without saying that the talk 

of the town last week was the Wagfierian Cyclus given 

atthe Metropolitan Opera House, when the house, crowded 

to the door at each performance, testified to the growing pre- 

dilection of Americans for Wagner, all disgruntled and opaque 
minded critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* 
* x 


Speaking of my brother critics of the daily press, it 
has often struck me that a pen portrait of some of them, in- 
complete and inadequate as it must necessarily be, would 
prove interesting to the readers of THE RACONTEUR. 


* 
* * 


Take the doughty and amiable Krehbiel, the able 
musical editor of the ‘‘ Tribune,”” who looks like an ideal 
‘* Lohengrin,” so blonde and fresh tinted is his complexion 
and so heroic his height and girth. He is a walking repository 
of all facts musical, and his capacious memory is stored with 
nuggets of virgin musical gold. Krehbiel is a singularly fair 
minded man, with a most equable temperament and of con- 
servative tendencies. 

* : * 


He is a devout worshipper at the shrine of Wagner, 
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but he also has ears for Brahms, which shows a catholic taste | 


and a desire to be just—in a discriminating manner, however 
—to all. 

Krehbiel seldom gets mad, but when he does, stand from 
under, as he is weighty in argument and his pen falls with no 
uncertain ring if he is so minded. 


* 
* * 


John P. Jackson, whose countenance is as grave as 
Don Quixote’s, but whose heart is full of jest, is the 
**World’s” man of music. His abilities as a /ittérateur, his 
flexible and telling translations of the Wagnerian libretto have 
all made him a well-known man about town. He is also a 
Wagner admirer, and writes fluently on the subject. 

Jchn P. is a large, portly gentleman, with the Irish eye, in 
the tail of which lurks a sarcastic quip; but he is kind hearted 
and wouldn't hurt a child (why should he ?), but he can hit un- 
commonly straight from the shoulder sometimes. He is a 
great admirer of Alvary. 


* 
* * 


Little Steinberg, formerly of the “ Herald,” but now 
of the ‘‘Evening Post” (since Mr. Henry T. Finck went to 
California for his health), is a 40m mot incarnate. He pos- 
sesses a mobile and almost sardonic face, piercing eyes, a 
sarcastic mouth, has a wide knowledge of music, particularly 
the vocal art (in which he is an authority), admires Seidl 
immensely and smokes cigarettes incessantly. 

Steinberg is Gallic in his vivacity and for his capacity in 
uttering witty sayings. 

If he is a little blasé, consider his experience in musical life. 
He is a Wagnerite, too. 

* * * 

The new man on the “ Herald ” is a scholarly gentle- 
man named Melzer, whose sympathies, as expressed in his 
paper, are decidedly Italian, but whether they are the expres- 
sion of his true feelings, or merely the ‘‘ Herald's” siding 
with all things not Teutonic, is hard to say. 

Mr. Melzer writes well but not always convincingly, and in 
appearance isa typical university professor, eye glasses and all. 


* 
* * 


W. J. Henderson, who protects the musical interests 
of the ‘‘ Times,” is perhaps the youngest of the fraternity. 

He is the genuinely funny man among them, and he can 
dish up a neat little criticism with an epigram in its tail that 
is more deadly than vials of uncorked wrath. 

Henderson is a good all-round newspaper man, and a 
Princeton graduate to boot. 

He is rather severe in his writing at times, but is unques- 
tionably sincere, as a glance at the man instantly reveals. 

He has a face the features of which are absolutely chiseled, 
the clear white of the complexion setting them off more 
strikingly. His hair is of the ruddy hue so dear to Swinburne, 
and denotes an ardent and poetic temperament. Indeed, 
W. J. is in the habit of throwing off some delicate little pol- 
ished fancies, and he can also—rare gift—tell a most capital 
story. 

He, too, believes in the mighty Richard’s genius. 


* 
* * 


Another ! 


Philip G. Hubert, Jr., ‘now does work for the 
‘** Herald,” although he wrote at one time for the ‘* Star,”” and 
I believe the ‘‘ Mail and Express.” He is a straightforward 
critic and an intense lover of music, particularly Wagner's. 
Again ! 
* 
* * 


“Commercial Advertiser” is the 
whose writings, so pol- 


The critic of the 
handsome William von Sachs, Jr., 
ished and flexible and withal sparkling, are such a pleasure to 
read. Von Sachs is an excellent pianist and a good musician, 
and his critical opinions are the reflex of a cultivated and mu- 
sical mind. He is fiery in his enthusiasms, worships the Ka- 
lisches and Vogrich, the pianist and composer, and, better 
still, is always ready to do battle for his opinions. 

7" 

He is a good looking, decidedly un-American appear- 
ing young gentleman, with a brown beard and laughing eyes, 
and is as quick at reparteeas he is to do one a good turn, and 
he is also another Wagnerian. Another! 

a *s 

Mr. Frederic Dean, who is comparatively a new 
comer, does the ‘‘ Press” music criticizing, and while he is 
evidently restricted by the decidedly political tone of the paper, 
his work is faithful and shows ability. 

Mr. Dean is a skilled organist and is prime promoter of the 
new composers’ club. 

He has rathera striking head, more of the literary cast than 
the musical, and is both young and good looking. 

Also, astudent of Wagner. Again! 

«x 

Now aiter this don’t ever say a critic can’t see any- 
thing good in his brethren. 

-a *% 

Speaking of the “Evening Post” reminds me of 
Henry T. Finck, who was once the controller of its musical 
destinies. I saw a letter from him, sent to an intimate friend, 
written at Arnheim, Cal., where he is at present sojourning 
for his health. 


* 
* # j 
He had a narrow escape of it last summer in Europe, 
and the glorious climate of Los Angeles country will, I hope, 
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do him much benefit. He speaks of sitting under an orange 
tr e and listening to a mocking bird on top which sings every- 
thing but ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ Mr. Finek remarking ‘‘ that 
there the bird draws the line and consequently is a greater 
artist than Patti.” He is much bothered by hearing music 
subjectively, and proposes to take a trip to San Francisco to 
hear a Chinese orchestra, in the hope that it will drive some 
of the themes that so persistently haunt him out of his head. 
Judging from some of the Chinese music | heard in the *' Pear 
of Pekin,” if he escape with even a desire for music afterward 
he will be lucky. 


& 
* * 


The principal musical topic of this week is assuredly 
the pianistic collaboration at the Brooklyn Philharmonic Con- 
cert of my old friend 


and his pupil, the talented 


It would be a good plan to go to both the rehearsal next Fri- 
day afternoon and to the concert Saturday evening, as 
an opportunity to hear two such artists has not occurred since 
the days when Thalberg and Gottschalk appeared in friendly 
rivalry. They say two pianos are worse than one, but here is 
an honorable exception, and I think the piano loving parts of 
New York and Brooklyn will do honor to the great event 
to a draw — Reinecke Saint- 


Two rounds only, fight and 


Saéns rules. Best man doesn't get gate money, however, as 
that goes to John Mahnken, Esq. 
«x 
Apropos of Rosenthal, the following effusion was 
sent to me, and is evidently from the pen of a young lady : 


CHOPIN. ; 
[Some lines to his admirer and interpreter M. R., 1889.] 
Chopin! to thee the eerie hour belongs, 
When dryads sport in deep, enshadowed glades, 
Day flown, and over hill and purling stream 
The tender, mystic spell of moonlight lies 
Thou hear’st the murmur of high tossing trees, 
Loud breathing poplars, ever restless pines 
And mighty oaks, proud kings of forest lore 
Thou hear’st afar the mermaids at their play, 
Dance on the curling wave and leap to shore 
Then back into the foaming undertow, 
Fleeing to coral hall and amber grot, 
With song tuned to old Ocean’s sweeping rhymes 
Now deep, now high, now swelling till the ear 


' 


Hears as one great sigh the mingled sounds 

Of waving forest and deep rolling sea! 

Thou seest the star that hesitates to fall, 

Her virgin sisters watching with pale eyes ; 

But while thou lookest she leaps to Neptune’s breast 
And all is hushed as whispers in a dream 

Chopin! grave, tender, passionate, sublime ! 
Thou liest within the very arms of Sense! 
Nature hath held thee to her throbbing breast, 
Breathing strange mysteries in thy poet’s ear 
Things known of God, but only dream'd of here! 


* 
* _ 


The New York “ Times’” London correspondent, in a 
dispatch which was printed in our esteemed contemporary 
last Sunday, cables over the very important musical item that 
‘‘at the recent reception in Paris Gounod, the composer, lost 
a button from his dress coat. His hostess found it, and has 
had it backed with gold and set in diamonds as a brooch.” 
Buttonless young composers would soon be the rule in this 
country if hostesses such as the above one existed in profusion 
in America, 
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G. W. Hunt.—Mr. G. W. Hunt, the subject of our 
portrait gallery this week, was born January 4, 1854, near 
Ionia, Mich, He began the study of music at the age of nine 
years, and at twelve had so far progressed as to be able to 
take charge of the organ in the First Baptist Church of his 
city, which position he held for several years, at the same time 
continuing his studies on the organ and in thorough bass under 
several excellent teachers. Early in the year 1873 Mr. Hunt 
went to Chicago, where for some time he studied piano with 
E. E. Whittemore and harmony with F. W. Root. The fol- 
lowing year he entered Sutter's College of Music, at Paines- 
vilie, Ohio, where he continued the study of piano, organ and 
August Huber (nephew of Hans Huber, 
of Vienna), a fine musician of great ability. In 1877 he be- 
in piano of J. de Zielinski, late of Detroit, and 
In still later 


harmony under Prof 


came a pupil 
continued his studies with him for several years. 
has studied piano, harmony and composition with 
For two years, 


years he 
William Mason and Constantin Sternberg. 
Mr. Hunt held an important position in the musica! 
department at Fairmount College, Mont Eagle, Tenn,, and in 
1882 he located at Erie, Pa., where he still resides. 
Mr. Hunt has been the leading teacher and musician ever 
since locating there He has been active in concert giving, 
having given, with assistance of pupils, twenty-five musical 
soirées of choice programs, many containing such works as 


In Erie 


Beethoven sonatas, Mozart concertos, &c., all performed 
by his pupils He was first to introduce in Erie works 
of Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Grieg, Henselt and other 


modern composers, and was instrumental in bringing to Erie 


such artists as Joseffy, Carrefio, Maas, Sternberg, Strelezki 


and many others. He has been particularly successful in 


teaching, and has at present a number of pupils under his 
care, who are very promising. Notable among the number is 
Miss Elsie Russell, who, although but twelve years of age, is 
already a fine pianist and has a repertory which includes 
several works of Bach, Beethoven, and also concertos by 
Moscheles, Weber and others. Miss Russell has 


been strongly indorsed by a number of the leading artists in 


Hummel, 


this country. Mr. Hunt is a fine pianist, possessing a good 
technic and a large and varied repertory. 


of organizing the Scherzo Society, which is the leading musical 


He was the means 


He has composed a number of songs and 
Nota- 


society in Erie. 
piano pieces, only a few of which have been published. 


9: 


bly among the number is a menuet, op. I; a bourrée, op. 
scherzo, op, 3; two little pieces, op. 4—all of them unpreten- 
tious, but charming in their way, and they have been spoken of 
favorably by many leading musica! authorities in the country, 
William Mason, Sternberg and THe Musica Courier, which 
latter spoke of his ‘‘ Tempo di Menuetto” and ‘* Bourrée"’ as 
follows 


These unpretentious little pieces are really very pretty and show a gen- 


uine musical spirit rhis is especially the case with the ** Tempo di Men- 


uetto,”’ which has a quaint melody of old time flavor, and a trio—called by 


Mr 
tux 


Hunt an a/ternat which is certainly excellent ; it is, however, far 


short, firstly, because one desires to hear more of it, and, secondly, 


because its brevity prevents it from being a very effective alternative to 


the principal subject 
Mr TIME ALL TAKEN.—Carl Baerman, 


the pianist and teacher of the piano in Boston, has all his avail- 


BAERMAN'S 


able time occupied, and applicants for lessons must have their 


names “‘ listed " just like applicants for membership in fash- 
ionable clubs, and are accepted as vacancies occur. Mr. Baer- 
man gets $7 50 for forty-five minute lessons and in some cases 


even more His success as a teacher is marvelous. 


Mrs, ELSON’s PARry.—Mrs. Louis C. Elson gave a Miss KLEEBERG’S SUCCESS.—Miss Clotilde Kleeberg, 
charming coffee party at her residence in Roxbury, Boston, | of Paris, a young pianist, aged twenty-three years, has become 
on Thursday afternoon. Among the guests present were Mrs. | one of the best known concert players in Europe. At the age 
Car! Faelten, Mrs. Frank Kneisel, Mrs. J. L. Rietchie, Mrs. | of seventeen years she won the Grand Prize at the Paris Con- 
Horace Farrington, Mrs. George E. Whiting, Mrs. Eben | servatoire. Last season she created immense enthusiasm at 
lourjée and Mrs, Carl Baerman. London. 


WACHTEL! 
I he v0 I 
made his first public appearance as a singer on the 


DerBut 
r Wachtel, the best lyric tenor Germany has ever 


Yesterday it was forty years 


that t 
produc ed, 
if actor Linden's benefit at Hamburg. He sang on 


Mozart's 


occasion « 


that occasion aria ‘* Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd 


schén,” and Nemorino’s romanza {rom ‘* The Elixir of Love,” 
and gained immediate recognition on the part of public and 
press, despite the fact that it was well known that he had only 
a short time previous to his début occupied the box seat of 


( at 


a 
Wachtel is now sixty-five years of age and is living quietly 
at Wiesbaden with his wife and two beautiful daughters. 


RUMMEL IN SCANDINAVIA.—Franz Rummel, the emin- 


ent Berlin pianist, has been engaged by Henrik Hennings, the 
Danish manager, for a Scandinavian concert tournée which is to 
last four weeks and which was to begin at Copenhagen last Satur- 
day, where Rummel was to play at the Philharmonic Society 
Johannes Svendsen’'s direc- 


concert under Court Conductor 


tion, Beethoven's G and Schumann piano concerto, 


From Ce 


major 
penhagen he is to goto Stockholm, Malmo, Gothen- | t 


burg, Christiania and Upsala 


Court Conductor Franz 
has been connected with the 


( 


Fischer, who 


HANGES IN CONDUCTORS. 


for many years 
Munich Court Opera House, has just received the nomina- 
tion of court conductor at the Berlin Royal Opera House in 


place of Deppe. The change will doubless bencfit the per- 


possess great musical ability, and feel convinced as an organist he will very 
efficiently pertorm the duties committed to his charge. 


the direction of Fr. Stockhausen, February 6, 1889. 
Kleeberg played Mendelssohn's concerto in D minor with or- 
chestra, ‘‘ Des Abends,” by Schumann, *‘ Petite Etude,” by 
Moszkowski, ‘‘ Zur Guitare,” by Ferd. Hiller, and valse, op. 42, 
by Chopin, achieving an immense success, being again and 
again encored. 


Sons, New York, which, by its unusual sonority, created quite 
a sensation, being the first time that an American grand piano 
was used at a public concert at Strassburg. 


known musical critic, of this city, connected with the ‘‘ Sun” 
a 
week for his health. 
stored to his normal condition and in his usual good voice. 


ences at Chicago last week. 
Wednesday evening the receipts amounted to $815, and for the 
Friday matinee $1,041 were taken in at the box office. 


valves in her windpipe. 


* 

The place of Arthur Nikisch, who leaves his position at the 
Leipsic Stadttheatre on July 1 and thence goes to Boston, 
will be filled by Court Conductor Emil Paur, now engaged at 
Mannheim. Dr. von Fielitz, of the Leipsic Stadttheatre, has 
been compelled by ill health to resign his post. 

DEATH OF MR, VICARINO.—Mr. Edwardo Vicarino, 
one of our best singing teachers, and lately engaged as vocal 
teacher at the New York Conservatory of Music, died Friday 
a week ago at the age of forty-three. He was a native of 
Switzerland, and came to this country some twelve years ago. 
He leaves a wife and child. 

Our MINNIE—Minnie Hauk, who is at present 
rumaging through the English provinces, is said to be en- 
gaged for a number of performances next fall at Kroll’s 
Theatre, in Berlin. 

A RoyAL MUSICIAN.—Says the “Banner:” “ News- 
papers frequently attribute wonderful feats to royal person- 
ages, but the ‘St. James’ Gazette’ has eclipsed all previous 
efforts in the announcement that Princess Beatrice has ‘com- 
posed an anthem on the Kyries.’. We can imagine that an en- 
thusiastic musician might essay an anthem upon the Ten 
Commandments, just as Christopher Tye set some part of 
the Acts of the Apostles to music; but to write an anthem on 
the simple response usually dignified by its Greek equivalent 
would require an amount of ingenuity which even a princess 
is unlikely to pos-ess.”’ 


REYER.—Mr. Ernest Reyer is hard at work on the 
score of ‘‘ Salammbé.” He wrote lately to a friend that he 
had already reached the 250th page of the work. 


A Lapy COMPOSER.-~ Miss Alexandra Thompson, one 
of the daughters of the Archbishop of York (England), who is a 
most accomplished musician, has composed a communion ser- 
vice, which was used in York Minster on the 24th ult., when 
the Bishop of Chester was consecrated. 


SULLIVAN AGAIN.—What does Sir Arthur Sullivan 
think of the recent performance at the Carltheatre, of Vienna, 
of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard?” Here, indeed, he would do 
well to be angry, for the work was played without his sanc- 
tion and the orchestral version given was ‘‘ cooked up” from 
the piano score, while the title was altered, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, to ‘‘Captain Wilson.” After this it can but be 
unsatisfying comfort to Sir Arthur to be told that the work 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. Beside such an 
incident the enormities of the Wise composer sink into insig- 
nificance, 

How Cart Rosa Looks,—Mr. Carl Rosa is a small 
man, with abundant fair hair thrown back from the forehead, 
a slight but alert figure, and bright, restless eves. Heisa 
kindly man, generally liked by his artists, though in business 
matters he has the reputation of being very strict. He dabbles 


in pictures and politics. He married again in 1881. 


A TALENTED YOUNG PIANIST.—Miss Mamie Maurice, 
a young and very talented pupil of Miss Adele Margulies, at 
the National Conservatory, played with great success at a 
musicale at Secretary Whitney’s in Washington, February 25. 


AN INTERESTING REMINISCENCE.—When Henry Car- 
ter, the organist, was fifteen years old he received the fol- 
lowing letter from George Morgan, who was then living in 
London : 


I have much pleasure in stating that I consider Master Henry Carter to | 


Georce W. Morcan, Organist of South Hackney. 
April 24, 1852. 


European papers report that she was the leading soloist at 
he concert of the Conservatoire of Music at Strassburg, under 


Miss 


Miss Kleeberg played upon a concert grand of Steinway & 


Hr Gores 1oO FLoRIDA,—Mr. F. R. Burton, the well- 


nd governor of the Fellowcraft Club, goes to Florida this 
We hope soon to have him back, re- 


ROSENTHAL DRAwS.—We have it from most authen- 
ic sources that Moriz Rosenthal drew two well paying audi- 
For his first concert on last 


A German specialist asserts that Patti has two extra 
She may be considered, therefore, a 


| June 27 and 30. 


FOREICN NOTES. 





....Marie R6ze has gone to Monte Carlo to sing 
‘**Mignon,” ‘‘Carmen” and ** Marguerite.” 

....-Ambroise Thomas’ “ Hamlet” has just been re- 
ceived with immense enthusiasm at Venice. The composer 
was present to conduct. 

....A new ballet, “Il Talismano,” was recently pro- 
duced at the Imperial Theatre, of St. Petersburg. It is the 
work of an Italian composer, Mr. Drigo. 

.... Another promising American singer, Miss Anna 
L. Fuller, of Los Angeles, Cal., finished her studies at Berlin 
last week, and left for Paris to study with Marchesi and to 
prepare for her début at the opera. 

... Zippora Monteith, the young American soprano, 
who has just made her début in Dr. Mackenzie's new oratorio, 
the ‘‘ Dream of Jubal,” bas leaped into success at a bound, 
and has already been engaged great provincial 
festivals. 


for two 
....An English concert manager, just back from 
Berlin, says that Josef Hofmann will probably be well 
enough to play in public again next October, but that he will 
only appear in England, as the doctors protest against arfother 
trip to America. 


....The cable news from Paris in the “Times” of 
last Sunday says: The tenor for Jules Massenet’s much ad- 
vertised ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” Mr. Gilbert, has arrived in Paris, 
and it is now asserted that the first performance of the work 
at the Opéra Comique will be given April 5. 

.... Among the musical celebrations at the Paris Ex- 
hibition will be five orchestral concerts at the Trocadéro by 
the five principal orchestras of the French capital, the Con- 
servatoire, the Chatelet, the Opéra, the Opéra Comique and 


Lamoureux's. Foreign orchestras will be invited to appear. 


.... The “ Times” London correspondent cabled last 
Saturday that Waldemar Meyer, the violinist, received this 
week as a gift from admiring friends a genuine Stradivarius 
violin, costing $7,250. It was sold by Antonio Stradivari to 
one of the Hanoverian princes in 1716, and was in possession 
of the royal family of England till the early part of this cen- 
tury, It is the largest violin Stradivarius ever made, 

.... The London Musical Directory for 1889 contains 
the names of 3,700 people of both sexes who gain their living 
as composers, singers, music and vocal teachers. Besides 
these there are about 1,100 people who perform on orchestral 
instruments, about half of whom are violinists. There are 
living in London 1,400 musical instrument makers and music 
publishers, and in the provinces of the United Kingdom there 
exist 1,940 music teachers. 

.... Nikita, who used to belong to the Juvenile Opera 
Company at New York, has captured Odessa, and makes her 
début in the opera at Moscow on April 2. The Russian pa- 
pers all print in good faith the absurd story concocted for her 
by Colonel Mapleson, and which she told in London last 
season, about getting captured by Indians and making her 
escape, walking from Buffalo to New York, 

....The “Allgemeine Deutsche Tonkiinstler - Ver- 
sammlung” will hold its festival this year at Wiesbaden, 
Among the works to be performed will be 
Brahms’ *t Requiem,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Enfance du Christ,” Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Liebesmahl der Apostel” and two works by Rich. 
Strauss, the symphonic fantasia, ‘‘ Aus Italien,” and a ‘‘ Bur- 
leske” for piano and orchestra. 

....To the curiosities of musical criticism, says the 
‘*Evening Post,” must be added a remark culled from the 
columns of the ‘* Pall Mali Gazette.” The occasion was a 
fashionable marriage at Brompton Oratory, where a choral 
service of unusual splendor was performed, Says the reporter : 
‘*Silence is not, as a rule, the distinguishing feature of wed- 
ding ceremonies, but when Mr. Santley sang Rossini’s *‘O 
Salutaris,’ there was not a sound to be heard throughout the 
For such a bitterly vindictive attack one must go 
’ in its early 


, 


building.” 
back to the pages of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
days. 
...A German contemporary has recently published a 
list of the ‘‘ prodigies" who made their first appearance on 
the concert platforms of Europe during 1888. For the benefit 
of prodigy worshippers, and all such people, we give the list 
in its entirety, adding also the age of each, with the place 
in which he or she first appeared and the instrument played : 
Piano 
.. plano 


akan Vienna 
. St. Petersburg... 


Leopold Speilmann........... 
Raoul Koczalski 





Adela Duckham... .. violin 
Ernest Schelling piano 
Marie Butaloff............. piano 
Hermine Beber........... soos piano 
BNE incase citeswises's cbes .. piano 
Bachmann... , seoed . violin 
Henri Verbrugge...... ...-. «13 «+. «---+--- AMtwerp............... violin 

The list also, with obvious incorrectness, includes the 


names of Otto Hegner and Ethel and Harold Bauer, who cer- 
tainly made their début before 1888, and omits the young 
singer Miss Naudin, who appeared in London last year; but 
even as it stands it is a very pretty list, Nine prodigies in 
one year! ‘‘ Pro-dig-ious!” as Dominie Sampson, with un- 








formances at the German capital. 





kind of extra bivalve, a veritable oyster Patti. 


usual truth, would have observed, 
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....-The London “Figaro” publishes the following 
interesting communication from W. Creser, the English com- 
poser, which our contemporary thus prefaces: The following 
letter, which will be read with great interest, explains itself. I 
may remark that at the last visit he ever paid to St. James’ 
Hall, while enjoying with two of his colleagues a cup of coffee 
and cigarette during the entr’acte, Dr. Hueffer expressed him- 
self in the highest possible terms of Dr. Creser’s music, which 
he had then recently tried over : 

Dear Cuerusino—What appears on the surface as a slight remark has 
often a deeper significance. This is so in your paragraph of this day's 
** Figaro,’’ when you mention Dr. Hueffer in connection with “ Freia.”’ 
May I be allowed to express a hope that his name will never be omitted in 
connection with it. The truth is the composition springs from his mind. 
We started off on our collaboration with the ideaof producing a work of 
one mind ; every single detail was fully thought out together, and not a 
note of music was penned which did not spring from the thought ex- 
pressed by the poet. The musician was but the instrument who intensified 
the expressions used by the poet. I may add that when the work was com- 
pleted (October, 1888) Dr. Hueffer expressed very decided opinions of it. 
We had vainly arranged that after the testival we would embark on a 
larger work, carrying on the same method of working. You will excuse 
me opening out my mind to you, personally a stranger. 


Believe me, yours faithfully, W. Creser. 


.... The Leeds Festival Committee passed the follow- 
ing outline program for the festival which will be held next 
October. It will be seen that the scheme has been judiciously 
selected, not only from the point of view of the famous choir, 
whom it is in the highest degree desirable to show at their 
best, but also in regard to the public interest. Three days 
will, as usual, be devoted to full rehearsals and the festival 
will open on the Wednesday. The following is the program: 
Wednesday morning, Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust ;"" Wednesday even- 
ing, the new cantata, ‘‘ The Sword of Argantyr,” written by 
Mr. F. Corder specially for the Festival, and a Wagner selec- 
tion, Thursday morning, the Ode to ‘' St. Cecilia,” written to 
Pope’s lines expressly for the Festival by Dr. Parry, and 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. Thursday evening, the new 
cantata, *‘ The Sacrifice of Freia,” music by Dr. Creser and 
libretto by the late Dr. Hueffer and Spohr’s symphony, ‘‘ Con- 
secration of Sound.” Friday morning, Schubert’s mass in E 
flat and WHiindel’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea.” Friday evening, 
Mendelssohn's “ Midsummer Night's Diesm” music. Saturday 
morning, Brahm’s ‘‘ Requiem ” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise.” Saturday evening, Sullivan's ‘‘ Golden Legend.” It 
will be noticed that neither the ‘* Messiah,” nor ‘* Elijah” nor 
‘*St. Paul,” the old stand-bys of previous English musical fes- 
tivals, are mentioned on the program. 


...-The London “Times” gives the following ex- 
haustive description of Hamish MacCunn, the young and most 
promising Scotch composer's new cantata, ‘‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” which work was performed for the first time 
before an English audience at a Crystal Palace concert under 
Mr. Manns’ direction on the 16th ult. : 

The musical reader scarcely needs to be reminded that this cantata was 
written last year to fulfill a commission from the Glasgow Choral Union, 
by whom it was produced on December 18. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a subject better fitted to appeal to Scottish amateurs and to call forth 
the strong national characteristics that have from the first distinguished 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn's music. The book, compiled by the composer's 
father, Mr. James MacCunn, from the first two cantos of ** The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ takes more or less for granted a close acquaintance with 
Scott's poem. Happily that acquaintance exists as extensively on this as 
on the other side of the border, but where it does not a perusal of the 
“argument” which prefaces the score will be requisite to supply certain 
missing matters of detail and fill up occasional gaps in the progress of the 


” 


storv. 

Following the fashion so splendidly exemplified in Dvordk's cantata, 
** The Spectre Bride,’ a work with which the present may be said to offer 
many features of treatment in common—Mr. Hamish MacCunn has allotted 
the task of narration to the chorus, and this plan affords him opportunity 
for many striking contrasts and varieties of effect. Sometimes the male 
voices only speak, sometimes the full chorus, now in recitative, now in uni- 
son, and now inrich four part harmony. They describe how the * nine and 
twenty knights of fame” are waiting ready armed in Branksome Hall;) how 
the gallant Sir William, of Deloraine, rides at the bidding of Lady Buccleuch 
to Melr. se Abbey to fetch the “* Mighty Book "’ from the tomb of the w zard, 
Michael Scott ; how, with the aid of the Monk of St. Mary's Aisle, the 
treasure is torn from the grave amid “ uncanny’ sounds and noises, and 
how the aged Monk thereafter dies. Then in the second part of the can- 
tata, the choral narration tells of the clandestine meeting between Mar- 
garet of Branksome and her forbiiden lover, Lord Cranston ; of the fight 
between the latter and Deloraine, wherein the knight is wounded ; of the 
advance of the English invaders, their challenge, the single combat be- 
tween the English and Scottish champions and the victory of Lord Cran- 
ston, who by the aid of the ** Mighty Book "’ has personated Deloraine, thus 
gaining at once his cause and his bride. It should be added that dialogue 
and solos for the principal cha: acters accompany the relation of these stir- 
ring incidents, while in a duet in the first part are embodied the utterances 
of the Riverand Mountain Spirits. 

In the setting of his father’s somewhat disconnected libretto Mr Ham- 
ish MacCunn once more makes manifest the marked peculiarities of style 
and powerful grasp of his subject that have characterized his previous 
works. His distinctive melodies serve here a double purpose. They em- 
phasize the Scotch surroundings and they supply a chain of Zeit motives 
that enhance in a notable degree the dramatic interest of the story. The 
orchestra, as a matter of course, plays a highly important part, and the 
masterly skill with which it is written for throughout again excites min- 
gled admiration and wonder at the command of orchestral resource pos- 
sessed by this young musician of one and twenty. In his vocal writing, 
despite some occasional awkward passages in the declamatory solos, he is 
equally happy, and the varieties of rhythm which he employs become the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that the metre of Scott's verse is 
the same almost throughout. 

Space will not permit of more than a cursory glance at the salient points 
of the score. The choral opening is first vigorous and animated, then 
solemn and imposing. The colloquy of the River and Mountain Spirits is 
full of suave melodiousness and charm. With the night ride of ‘* Delo- 
raine '’ the music begins to grow in intensity and the interview between 
the Knight and the Monk is highly effective. The scene in the abbey, 
which forms the climax of the first part, is depicted with surprising dra- 
matic force, the weird and terrible episode at the tomb of the Wizard being 





realized by means often of the simplest and ever of the most suggestive 
and impressive nature. In striking contrast to this is the peaceful serenity 
of the tenor solo and chorus that describes the meeting of the Lady of 
Branksome and her lover—a number replete with graceful melody and 
tender sentiment. With the events of the challenge to the combat, the 
music becomes agitated once more and gradually rises to the loftiest height 
of dramatic energy. The ending, however, is scarcely on a level with all 
this. When his story has closed the composer's inspiration seems to have 
died with it. Maybe he will rewrite the choral, setting of the lines, ‘‘O 
Caledonia! stern and wild,” which forms the coda to his otherwise pic- 
turesque and admirable work. 

.... A new oratorio by Dr. Mackenzie was produced 
in London at the Novello concerts on February 27. It is 
called the ‘‘ Dream of Jubal,” and the book is by Joseph Ben- 
nett. The ‘‘ Times” says: ‘‘ The production of a new work 
by so important a composer as Dr. Mackenzie must command 
respectful attention, even if it is difficult to regard it in a more 
favorable light. The head of the Royal Academy of Music 
bas been unfortunate in his choice of a libretto; and that he 
should have contrived to impart any interest whatever to his 
work speaks volumes for that perseverance which in many 
cases is more useful, for all practical purposes, than inspira- 
tion. 

‘* Among the various compositions which the book contains 
—for we cannot accept the work as an organic whole—there 
are a number of well written and effective passages. The 
opening prelude is exceedingly pretty, and sundry touches ot 
orchestral color during the recitation make it difficult to re- 
strain the wish that the elocutionist could be dispensed with. 
The ‘Gloria’ is a solid piece of workmanship for quartet 
and chorus. The fugal commencement at ‘Cum Sancto 
Spiritu’ might well have been carried further, and if the open- 
ing theme did not remind us so distinctly of the parallel pas- 
sage in Beethoven's Mass in D, the number would be more 
acceptable than it is. Still, it contains much that is excellent. 
The best portion of the work is the ‘Song of the Sickle,’ 
which is full of character and thoroughly original. It was 
finely sung by Mr. Lloyd. The funeral march and chorus is 
one of the most impressive scenes that the composer has 
given us. If it occurred in a connected work, and we knew 
who was being mourned for, the effect would no doubt be 
overpowering. The same remark applies with even greater 
force to the love duet, which foliows it somewhat too closely. 
It is impossible to enter into the delights of two persons 
whose very names are not given, and it is not surprising that 
the composer has failed to impart any glow of warmth to the 
musical utterances of his very shadowy lovers. The fine en- 
semble, an invocation to music, is broadly and effectively 
written, and the use of the solo voices against the chorus is 
excellent. The close is spoiled by a quotation from Hindel’s 
* Hallelujah Chorus,’ which is draggd in here and elsewhere 
to the great detriment of the artistic effect.” 


Thomas Concerts. 
HE Thomas concert which took place Tues- 
day evening of last week, at Chickering Hall, was made 
doubly interesting by the presentation of two novelties—a 
piano concerto in D minor, the piano part being taken by the 
composer, Mr. E. A. MacDowell, and a new symphony by 
Tschaickowsky, mention of which latter was made recently in 
an interesting letter from the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
THE Musica CourRIER. 

Mr. MacDowell is, we are proud to say, an American, 
although he has lived and studied much in Germany. 

His first piano concerto in A minor was favorably spoken of 
in these columns, after it had been played by Teresa Carrefio, 
at the Chicago meeting of the M. T. N. A., and also at the 
Worcester Festival. His second effort is a vast improvement 
on the first, both as regards forms and content. The D minor 
concerto is really a piano concerto in the best sense of the 
word. Itis not merely a brilliant piece of piano virtuosity, 
with a spectral orchestral background entering a feeble little 
protest from time to time, but is a full blooded, robust concep- 
tion in which the interchange ‘twixt piano and orchestra is 
both vivid and well balanced. The principal subject of the 
first movement is broad and telling, and handled in almcst 
“eit motiv fashion it takes hold on one’s consciousness firmly 
from the very outset. The whole movement is dignified and 
impassioned, and its orchestration superb in coloring and skill- 
ful development. 

The presto, which is literally a scherzo, is delightful and 
breathless, and in treatment as light and airy as an aquarelle 
by a Fortuny. The short largo which leads into the last 
movement is surcharged with poetic feeling and is much too 
short. The iast movement is not so strong as its companion 
movement, but falls off nowhere in grasp nor detail, the 
pretty second theme being somewhat Gallicized and border- 
ing on playfulness. The tragic significance of the first move- 
ment bas passed away and the composer becomes both tender 
and elegant. Mr. MacDowell says so many delightful things 
in this work that one longs for a repetition of it. It is virile, 
full of a strong rhythmical life ; poetical, dramatic and has a 
sweep that proves the composer is accustomed to a large can- 
vas, is wide of mental vision and possesses imagination of a 
no mean order. Technically, the orchestra is emphatically 
modern. Ability is displayed in the discrimination of colors 
employed ; nowhere is the brush laid on too thickly, and the 
piano part, which is difficult, never strains after the impossi- 
ble, technically nor emotionally. It was most excellently 
played by Mr. MacDowell, who, while disclaiming all preten- 
sions to virtuosity, played with admirable precision, abandon, 





fluency and poetic delicacy. The orchestra assisted him in 
his efforts by an exquisitely played accompaniment, and again 
Mr. Thomas can be thanked for his artistic collaboration in 
the production of such a beautiful work of native composition, 

The Tschaickowsky symphony, albeit magnificently played, 
was in parts a disappointment. One vainly sought for co- 
herency or homogeneousness ; indeed the work might better 
have been labeled a Suite at once, for all the organic variety 
appreciable in the four movements. The first, with a distinct 
suggestion of the scherzo from the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony, was at least respectable in its concision. The second 
movement, decidedly the best of the four, was a lovely broad 
melody which showed the eccentric Russian at his best, but 
the valse (allegro moderato) was a farce, a piece of musical 
padding, commonplace to a degree, while in the last move- 
ments the composer's Calmuck blood got the better of him, 
and slaughter, dire and bloody, swept across the storm driven 
score. Then, as if to do penance for his musical sins, he 
winds up the work with a weak and vapid choral, in which 
musical platitudes abound, aud one draws an involuntary 
breath at the end, ‘“*Can this be the 
Tschaickowsky of the Manfred symphony?” The concert 
opened with the clever suite, op. 49, of Saint-Saéns, with its 
To-morrow afternoon 


and exclaims, 


pretty and ever welcome romance. 
the fifth matinée takes place and an entertaining program is 


offered. 


The Philharmonic Society. 
HE program for the fifth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society cannot but be termed a somewhat 
heterogeneous one, but it showed Mr. Thomas’ excellent taste 
in program making nevertheless, and his innate and cultured 
sense for key relationship was also clearly demonstrated, as 
will be noticed in the following reproduction of the program, 
to which we append the key in which each number is written 
Overture, ** Twelfth Night,’’ op. 40 (new), in F Mackenzie 
Scena and aria from ** Faust ™ (“Die still Nacht entweicht”’), in B flat. Spohr 
“Gretchen,” in A flat, from ** Faust” symphony. Liszt 
“ Traume,”’ in A flat ‘ Wagner 
Menuet and Finale in C major, from string quartet in C major 


.... Beethoven 
Raff 


Op. 59 
Symphony, 

The novelty of the occasion was the Scotchman, A. C. 
Mackenzie's overture, and it pruved somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, inasmuch as it is less vigorous and original than we 
had anticipated. It certainly cannot rank among his best 
efforts, and although intended as program music fur ef simple, 
the key to each theme being indicated by a quotation from 


** Im Walde,”’ in F major 


Shakespeare’s comedy, the situations cannot be said to have 
been adequately depicted in musical language. The form, 
moreover, is not at all that of the overture, but more that of 
the fantasia, and, as a whole, the work is much too long. Curi- 
ously enough, although it begins in F major, the greater por- 
tion of the overture is written in A major, and the work ends 
in that key. The orchestral technic is excellent, and some 
charming woodwind effects, such as they abound in Wagner's 
‘* Meistersinger ” Vorspiel, are closely 
A little fugato on a not very original theme in D 


imitated after that 
model, 
minor is also excellently written and quite interesting to the 
musician, but, after all, fugue is not fancy, and of the latter 
quality Mr. Mackenzie's overture does not contain one-twelfth 
part as much as the ‘* Twelfth Night” ought to suggest and 
would lead one to expect. The overture was excellently 
played by the orchestra, as indeed were all the other numbers 
on the program, but most especially that greatest of all modern 
works of program music, Raff’s ever beautiful, fresh and in- 
spiring, because inspired, ‘‘ Wald” symphony. We 
want to appear gushing, and therefore have to stop short with 
our adjectives ; but it is our oft expressed opinion that noth- 


do not 


ing more exquisite in the way of a perfect blending of absolute 
and descriptive music has ever before been written by human 
pen than the first two movements of Raff's chef d’euvre. 

In dire contrast to them stands that impotent, tedious and 
long winded, nay almost meaningless, ‘* Gretchen "' movement 
from Liszt's ‘‘ Faust” symphony. 
and finely shaded performanée fails to make such an inane 
Great reproductive artist as Liszt 


Even the most exquisite 


composition interesting. 
was he becomes wearisome in his self torturing attempts at 
original production, and he falls the farther short of his ideal 
the higher the artistic aim is which he tries to reach. 
such characters as 


To give 
musical portraiture, however, to three 
Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘Gretchen” and ‘‘ Mephistopheles” is 
certainly an artistic aim which nobody but a genius of the 
very highest rank, a musical genius of the class of which 
Goethe’s poetical genius was, should ever attempt or even 
dream of attempting. 

The two last movements from one of the best of Beethoven's 
string quartets, the third Razoumowsky, although not strictly 
fitting into the program, were yet highly acceptable by virtue 
of the brilliant and finished manner in which the strong string 
band of our Philharmonic Society played them under Mr. 
Thomas’ concise and well defined manner of conducting 

Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, who took the place of the just 
now, through the ‘‘ Nibelungen” cycle at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, much overworked Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch, was 
soloist at this concert. She proved a very satistactory sub- 
stitute, for she sang the difficult Spobr aria with excellent 
coloratura and beautiful, clear voice, pure intonation and ar- 
tistic phrasing and enunciation. Wagner's exquisite ‘‘ Tris- 
tan” study, ‘‘ Dreams,” she also sang most admirably, although 
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it lies not strictly within the domain, or, rather, color, of her 
She succeeded in so pleasing the public that they in- 
sisted on a repetition of the number, the da capo being gra- 
ciously granted. The orchestration of the piano accompani- 
ment to this song is very nearly the same as that used by Mr. 
Thomas at one of his own and at one of the Brooklyn Phil- 


voice 


harmonic concerts, when the vocal part was given to the first 
solo violin. 

The audience, as usual at these concerts, was a very numer- 
ous one, on Friday afvernoon at the public rehearsal, however, 
still more so than on last Saturday night, when the concert 
proper took place; on both occasions, however, the Metro- 
politan Opera House resounded with the frequent outbursts of 
genuine applause which rewarded the performance of almost 


every number or movement on the program. 


Music in Boston. 
Boston, March 9, 1889. 
HE worm, when trod upon, will turn! So 
will the barrel hoop; so will the musical reviewer when 
names,” 


is ’ 


he ‘and the compositor sets it up as 
as occurred But I am used to it. 
long series of weeks I did battle with an ingenious printer 


who always turned my allusions to the ‘‘oboe” into mystical 


writes *‘ muses, 


in my last letter. For a 


shoe,”’ only varying it once by 
/” Yet Ido not 


references to solos upon the 


speaking of the ‘‘ nasal quality of the adove 


write as illegibly as Horace Greeley did, whose quotation, 
‘*'Tis true, ‘tis ‘tis, ‘tis true,” was changed into 
Tis two, ‘tis fifty, ‘tis fifty, tis fifty-two.” 


It has been a frightfully crowded musical week, and the 


pity; pity 


bunch which might have been seen protruding from my manly 
Monday and Tuesday was not a tumor, but a 
different musical affairs. 


bosom last 
bundle of tickets to twenty or thirty 
Fortunately for your readers I shall not need to describe them 
all 
analysis, for your readers have already become familiar with 
its workings, and all that I need add is that the houses at the 
Boston Theatre were al] very large during the week, and the 


The Ametican Opera Company, for example, needs no 


performances quite as good as aoything we have had in Bos- 
ton in the vernacular for a long time past. 

Che chief musical event of the week was the rentréec of Al- 
bani. She gave two concerts at Music Hall with great success, 
artistically and pecuniarily. Her voice is in its prime, ard in 
the broad and massive style of the oratorio she is especially 
For such a heavy voice the shading is very good and 


Of course, she 


great 
her deepest notes are remarkably rich and full. 
‘* Home, Sweet Home,” but she did not add to 
I have 


must needs sing 
this the crime of distorting it as some great artists do. 
known some singers to dwell upon the high note at ‘* Home” 
would seem as if they ought to pay rent. No such 


Albani’s singing, and in more 


until it 


mannerisms were present in 


ambitious numbers, as ‘‘O Luce di quest anima,” her work 
was equally direct and artistic. Only her trill is defective— 
not in flexibility, but in quality. She sets her teeth close to- 
gether in executing this and gets a thin, hard tone that is an- 
But 


Her general work is in the best 


noying, and sometimes its intonation is defective too. 
this is only a spot on the sun. 
Italian school of vocalism and she is one of the few who studied 
in Milan, yet tully appreciated the German school. 

Her company is a strongone, too. Miss Damian, the con- 
tralto, has a full voice, sometimes used throatily, and sings 
ie Good-Bye sg 
Mr. Barring- 


all kinds of; castania antigua, such as Tosti’s 
and an air by one Gluck, entitled ‘* Che Faro.” 
ton Foote I did not like 
Wagnerian selection, but he sings the hearty English songs and 


is a very fine baritone. his workin a 
the broad, sacred ones of Faure or Gounod, with more fervor 
His enunciation is the 
best that I have Mr. 
Barrett is an excellent flautist, and Mr. Bevignani continues, 
by his musicianship, to make even his small orchestra interest 


As to Mr. Ansorge, 


than one often finds in British singers. 


heard since Santley was in America. 


and please the symphony fed Bostonian. 
is. I would 
in a small hall than in these immense con- 


you know how musicianly he much rather hear 


him in a recital 
erts 

Boylston Club concert, and found 
The 
horus was perfect in its shading, and gave a number 
“The Woodland Ange- 


Tuesday I went to the 
the miscellaneous part of the program most enjoyable. 
female « 
of folk songs with admirable unity 
lus,” by Dvorak, for mixed chorus was as finely given as any- 
thing during the concert, and it had more to sav for itself as 
music than many of the sugar plums which garnished the 
feast, not that 1 am opposed to musical confectionery either. 
Mr. Clarence E, Hay was the soloist in two serenades, both 
with humming accompaniment, and his baritone voice was 
heard to good advantage in them, but later in the concert his 
voice became cloudy and muffled, a frequent fault with him. 
Mr. E. Strosser played a clarinet solo, and also an obligato 
to a chorus entided “The Winter Mountaineer’), both with 
excellent effect. He is the best clarinetist in New England, 
and the full tone which he gets in the chalumeau register has 
not been equaled in our orchestra since he left it. Why is he 
Well, I believe that Mr. 


Gericke and he were divorced on the ground of 


not in ovr symphony orchestra? 
‘ incompati- 
bility of temper.” 

The last part of the program consisted of Romberg’s 
of the Bell,” in which the composer unconsciously imitates 
Mozart, until one feels like shouting, ‘‘Stop thief!” The 
solos were not good, although Miss Whittier sang sweetly. 
The tenor was inaudible where I sat, and yet, from certain 


* Lay 


ey. | 











movements of chest and lips I am convinced that he was sing- 
ing. The choruses were good, yet the work altogether seems 
tiresome and is about like the oratorios of Neukomm, respect- 
ably tiresome. 


The Symphony concert this week was dull. A capriccio by 
Gridener was the only bit of modern fire on the list, and that 
was so short and syrmmetrical that it could not create a con- 
flagration, This was the program: 

Academic Overture aetna . J. Brahms 
Pe ED ons snacescoas ot “a --se+....F. Mendelssohn 


Coates sind siges ses Snes Gd edb iw en edad tao bee Raab bded H. Griidener 
“L'Amour,” 


* Dites Moi,”’ 


t III «0 hv. 0esc cto Sie nsbéeuarscesecey B. Godard 


Mrs. Allen. 
Symphony, in C major (“* Jupiter”’).... .........22.....020.W. A. Mozart 
(Composed 1789.) 

The Academic Overture, with its idealization of such a pro- 
saic theme as ‘‘ Was kommt dort von der Héh,”’ was given 
with the perfection which has characterized all the overtures 
given this season. I am aware that the Mendelssohn aria 
deals in kid gloved agony, but Mrs. Allen could have given 
more fervor to the close without any harm resulting. She sang 
smoothly in all her numbers, but rather too calmly at times. The 
Griidener number could have been a great deal more capricious 
and yet not have reached the fire of Liszt or Dvorak in such 
work. It served well to display the dash and brio of the first 
violins, however. What can be said that is new about the great- 
est symphony of the eighteenth century? It is always interest- 
ing, charming in symmetry and interpreted by sych a careful and 
conservative conductor as Mr. Gericke, becomes a revelation 
of tonal beauty. Its finale is more earnest than any of the 
endings which so jovially sparkle in the other symphonies of 


its epoch. The second and third movements were the most 
heartily appreciated by the audience, but all four of the 
movements were flawlessly played. Nevertheless it would 


have been well to have had a trifle of Liszt, Saint-Saéns, 
Bizet or some other worldly minded sensationalist on the pro- 
gram to give a fillip to the classical proceedings and to 
heighten their effect by contrast. 

In the press of concerts of this week a few have had to go 
‘‘unhonored and unsung.” I could not go to Miss Neally 
Stevens’ piano recital, nor to the first of Perabo’s concerts (I 
will try to describe the second next week), nor to the orches- 
tral club concert. Of course, I could write about them most 
impartially, for, not having heard them, I am totally unbiased ; 
but there is a growing prejudice against this most charming of 
methods, and I suppose that I must bow to it. Next week 
there will be but few concerts, and I will spend the earlier 
part of it in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. I will return to 
Boston just in time to hear an analysis of Beethoven's op. 106, 
which is to be delivered at 3 P. M. Friday (my train gets in at 
2:50, with a big ‘‘D. V.”) at Mr. Faelten’s concert by 

Louts C, Etson. 


Mr. J. A. Symonds contributed an interesting article 
to the London “‘ Fortnightly Review,” called ‘‘ A Comparison 
of Elizabethan with Victorian Poetry.” In the course of this 
paper he remarks: ‘‘ What strikes us in the whole of this 
great mass of (Elizabethan) lyric poetry is its perfect adap- 
tation to music, limpidity and directness of utterance. 
* * * Each composition is meant to be sung, and can be 
sung, because the poet’s soul was singing when he made it. 
* * * For the purposes of singing they (the lyrics in the 


its 


song books) are exactly adequate, being substantial enough to 
sustain and animate the notes, and yet so slight as not to 
overburden these with too much meditation and emotions 
* * * They are the right verbal counterpoint to vocal and 
instrumental melcdy.” 

Apropos of more modern poets, Mr. Symonds remarks : 
‘*It is noticeable that those poets upon whom we are apt to 
set the least store now, as Byron, Scott, Hood, Campbell, 
Moore, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans, possessed it (the vocal 
quality) in greater perfection than their most illustrious con- 
temporaries. I once asked the late Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt 
why Shelley's lyrics were ill adapted to music. She made me 
read aloud to her the ‘Song of Pan’ and those lovely lines 
‘To the Night.’ Then she pointed out how the verbal melody 
seemed intended to be self-sufficing in these lyrics, how full 
of complicated thoughts and changeful images the verse is, 
how packed with consonants the words are, how the tone of 
emotion alters and how no one melodic phrase could be 
found to fit the dedal woof of the poetic emotion— 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Star inwrought! 

Blind with thy hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out. 

‘* How different that is,”’ said Mrs. Goldschmidt, ‘‘ from the 

Zargo of your Milton : 
Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow! 
How different that is from Heine’s simplicity : 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges 
Herz-liebchen trag ‘ich dich fort. 
I can sing them,” and she did sing them then and there, 
much to my delight; ‘‘and I can sing Dryden, but I could 
net sing your Shelley, Wordsworth or Keats ; no, and not 
much of your Tennyson either. Tennyson has sought out all 
the solid, sharp words and put them together; music cannot 
come between.” 
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——The Banner String Quartet will give their third 
concert at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, March 19. 

—~Miss Augusta Lowell gave the thirty-seventh of 
her organ recitals of the Church of the Incarnation, of this 
city, last Monday afternoon. 





The thirtieth organ concert of Harrison M. Wild 
took place March 3 at Unity Church, Chicago. Mr. Wild was 
assisted by Miss Olga Widgren, soprano, and Mr. Jobn Biten- 
gren. 

Miss Amelia Wurmb, contralto, and Fremont 
Gedney, pianist, will give a concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Concert Hall to-morrow evening, assisted by several 
well-known artists. 








The Beethoven String Quartet will give a Schu- 
bert evening at Chickering Hall to-morrow night. The D 
minor quartet and the octet will be played, and Mrs. Marie 
Gramm will sing songs. 

——Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, who have recently 
been laboring in the cause of music in London, will give a 
series of four song matinées at Chickering Hall on the after- 
noons of March 16, March 25, April 24 and April 27. 


——The first of the series of the Ring of the Nibe- 
lungen” terminated last Monday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with the performance of ‘' Gétterdammerung,” 
and the first evening of the second series takes place Friday 
evening next. To-night ‘* Il Trovatore” will be repeated. At 
the Saturday matinée ‘* Die Gétterdimmerung ” will be given. 


——Next Friday afternoon Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks, a 
talented and cultured soprano from New Orleans, gives a con- 
cert at Chickering Hall at 4 o’clock. Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks 
will have the assistance of Miss Berthe Pemberton, the pianist ; 
Mr. Del Puente, the baritone, and Mr. Alexander Lam bert, 
the pianist. 

——tThe sixth concert of the Symphony Society will 
take place on Saturday evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, prefaced by the usual rehearsal on Friday afternoon. 
The program consists of the following works of Beethoven - 
Symphony No. 1, in C; aria, ‘‘Ah, Perfido;” overture, 
**Leonore,” No. 3; Symphony No. 9. Mrs. Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengl, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Clarke, Mr. J. C. Dempsey 
and the full chorus of the Oratorio Society will be employed. 


——R. Huntington Woodman, Gerrit Smith and 
Frank Taft will give a series of eight organ recitals on Mon- 
day afternoon at 3:30 o'clock, the first one of which took 
place last Monday, at the First Presbyterian Church, on Fifth 
corner of Twelfth-st. They will be assisted by Miss 
Bessie Howell Grovesteen, Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Miss Hen- 
riette Martin, soprano; Mrs. Sarah Baren-Anderson, con- 
tralto ; Charles T. Dutton, tenor, and W. C. Baird and Francis 
Fischer Powers, baritones. The entertainments will be free 
and acordial invitation to attend is extended to all 


ave., 


music 
lovers. 





The principal features of the semi-annual stu- 
dents’ conceit ot the New York College of Music, given at 
Chickering Hall last Saturday evening, were the excellent 
performance of the Henselt piano concerto by Miss Berthe 
Pemberton, who plays with the finish and aplomb of a profes- 
sional, and the agreeable singing of Miss Mallie Beck, whose 
method and voice are alike admirable. Miss Beck sang ‘* Rest 
on Me, Dark Eye of Beauty,” by Floersheim, and Schubert's 
‘*Anselmo’s Tomb,” ana was accompanied at the piano by 
her teacher, Mrs. Anna Lankow. A little ten year o!d girl, 
Mercedes O’Leary, astonished her hearets by a remarkable 
rendering of Beethoven's C major concerto, and Master Willie 
Rowell played with good style and technic De Beriot’s seventh 
concerto. Walter Damrosch led the orchestra and also con- 
tributed the piano accompaniment to a Raff number, which 
he played charmingly. 





The second annual concert given by the Scherzo 


| Society of Erie, Pa., took place in that city February 25 and 


the following program was presented ° 


Grand duo (for two pianos’, ‘** Hommage a Handel ’’............. Moscheles 
Miss Annie Louise Hart and Mr. G. W. Hunt. 
Duet, * Marie? iio isse ses ce swhiazatave ax tae vis Pinsuti 
Misses Rose and Virginia Henrichs 
| Concerto for piano in E flat major, first movement...... Mozart 





(Cadenza by Hummel.) 
Miss Edna C. Smith. 
Orchestral accompaniment at second piano by Mr. G. W. Hunt. 
...... Handel 
260.3. & Bach 


BIRO i ocesecetessecd 
ae 


Recitation, * Tike Mister ob Freee asic sedesiecbetbeds ccacace Alice Carey 
Mrs. Professor Eckert. 


Capriccio (for two pianos), from manuscript.............. J. B. Johannesen 
Miss Hulda Johannesen and the composer. 
Quintet, ‘‘ The Princess and Gardener”’.............. Goldbeck 


Misses Rose and Virginia Heinrichs, Miss Millie Brown, Miss 
Minnie Diehl and Dr. D. D. Magill. 


Improvisata on a gavot by Gluck....................3 .......... Reinecke 
Miss Anna L. Sullivan and Mr. G. W. Punt. 
Recitation, “*‘ The Duet,’’ from ** Robert Elsmere’’.............. é 
Miss Bertha Kunz. 
Andante with vametheg GRO eis 55 sn ck cise thre spn medeseess bess P. Rode 
Mr. F. Soennichsen. 
Quartet-— 
** Where are You Going, my Pretty Maid”’................ Caldicott 
** Song of the Triton.” ios s0s + <cc0rcesiwncseaeee CHreererisrerees Molloy 


Misses Rose and Virginia Henrichs, Messrs. J. C. Diehl and 


G. Guttenberg. 
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——Mr. Rudolph Aronson has cabled Sivak Guila, the 
conductor of the court musicians of the Empress of Austria, 
an offer to come to this country with his band and appear at 
the Casino during the summer season. The band is composed 
of twenty musicians. 

-—Mr. Louis Lombard, the director of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, has secured a guarantee fund of 
$10,000 from the citizens of Utica and will open the conserva- 
tory September 2 next, having leased part of the large hotel 
known as the Butterfield House for that purpose. 


We learn that Theodore Thomas will inaugurate 
a season of summer concerts at the Cyclorama, corner of 
Fifty-ninth-st. and Madison-ave., to begin in the early sum- 
mer, interrupted only by Mr. Thomas’ usual five weeks’ en- 
gagement in Chicago, immediately after which the concerts 
in this city will be resumed. 

——Manager Gustav Hinrichs, of the new American 
Opera Company, has completed arrangements for an extended 
season of operatic performances at the Boston Theatre during 
the coming season upon the same general plan he pursued 
last summer in Philadelphia. The season will open Monday, 
June 3, and continue during the summer months. 

Tuesday evening, March 5, Mr. Carl Schimpff, of 
Scranton, Pa., gave his third Artists’ Concert at the hall of 
his flourishing conservatory in that city. Mr. Schimpff had 
the assistance of Mr. Fred. F. Koppf, the violinist, and Mr. 
Adolf Hartdegen, 'cellist. The program consisted of selec- 
tions from Rubinstein, Ernst, Kiel, Gade, Reinecke, Chopin- 
Sarasate, Davidoff and Haydn. 


Mr. G. Edward Stubbs, the talented and ambi- 
tious young organist of St. James’ Church, Seventy-first-st. 
and Madison-ave., is giving some excellent music this Lenten 
season, producing Mendelssohn's anthem, ‘‘ Laudi Sion,” at 
last Sunday's service, and a Recessional Hymn of his own. 
Dr. Carl Martin sang the Offertorium aria, April 14 Mr. 
Stubbs will produce the first part of Spohr’s oratorio, ‘‘ The 
Last Judgment.” 

The third of Mr. J. H. Rosewald’s orchestral 
matinées took place in Irving Hall, San Francisco, March 1. 
An interesting program, consisting of selections from Wagner, 
Liszt and Heinrich Hoffman was played. Miss Christine 
Wichmann was the vocalist and sang an aria from ‘“ L’Afri- 
caine” and songs by Brahms and Bohm. Messrs. J. H. Rose- 
wald and Louis Heine played a duo concertant by Leonard 
and Servais for violin and ‘cello. The fourth matinee takes 
place next Friday. 

— the Utica Conservatory of Music, which 

will open September 2, 1889, professors of singing 
piano, organ and musical composition. Only artists of reputa- 
tion need apply. Louis Lombard, director, Utica, N. Y. 


A Model Institution. 

N our recent trip West we took particular 

pains to investigate the different institutions of musical 

learning and especially the Chicago Musical College. Dr. F. 

Ziegfeld, the president, is known all over the country as one 

of the best of educators and disciplinarians. He has no equal 

in this respect, as he combines musical knowledge with busi- 
ness ability. 

The growth of this college is certainly marvelous, and the 
success of the institution is largely attributed to the excellent 
course of instruction found there. The college was estab- 
lished in 1867, and Dr. Ziegfeld, as the president and director, 
has brought it to a commanding position in the community. 
Through his skill and tact he has built up a great conserva- 
tory. The system introduced is as strict as in any academy 
or college. Through the arrangement of examinations held 
at the end of each term of ten weeks, in every department, 
most satisfactory results have been reached. In this way 
pupils in the college are stimulated to their best efforts to be- 
come as proficient as possible in their respective studies, and 
there is a strict accounting kept at these examinations of the 
pupils progress, 

A report is issued to every pupil giving the average standing 
for the term, for attendance, practice and improvement. 
Through these reports the parents and friends of scholars be- 
come acquainted with their general progress. Naturally there 
is a self pride in everyone to make a good showing and have 
a good report, so the system has done much to insure a 
thoroughness in all the branches of study. At the end of the 
school year, when the final examinations take place, every 
pupil in the college is necessarily better prepared for the trying 
ordeal, when it is decided upon whom will be conferred 
diplomas and awarded the honors of gold medals. 

The gold medals are of beautiful design, set with a dia- 
mond, and are donated by public spirited citizens who feel 
the importance of encouraging aspiring students who have 
musical talent and ability. The list of donors is printed in 
the catalogue evegy, year, and the medals are awarded at the 
commencement exercises to pupils who have especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by rapid advancement in their re- 
spective studies. They are a rare souvenir, the possession of 
which any young lady or gentleman pupil would feel proud 
of. They are a great incentive for conscientious study among 
the scholars. The many concerts, soirées, recitals and the 
ensemble class which meets once a week are for the benefit of 
the pupils and are free'for them to attend, Through this 





medium a musical atmosphere is created, and affords the 
student the opportunity to become acquainted with the best 
works of composers of symphonies, oratorios and chamber 
music. In the soirées the pupils take part, thereby gaining a 
self possession which only comes through experience. A re- 
markable public interest is manifested in the grand concerts 
when the faculty of eminent performers take part in pro- 
grams of the choicest music, assisted by a full orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. Ziegfeld. 

Other collateral attractions are the orchestral school, sight- 
reading class and lectures upon musical topics every week. 
In the brief history of the school these advantages have been 
enjoyed by a great number of pupils, who have gone forth to 
exert their influence for good in the refinement of public taste 
and in the elevation of society. Many of its graduates are 
filling responsible and lucrative positions as teachers, while 
others as solo artists have attained most honorable distine- 
tion at home and in foreign countries. 


Musical Works of Creat Value. 


THE POSSESSION OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY AT 
CHICAGO —NOTES, 


VOLUMES IN 


HE Newberry Library some time ago pur- 
chased the entire musical portion of a library belonging 
to Count Pio Resse, of Florence, Italy, containing many rare 
musical works., The books recently arrived and have been 
catalogued and placed on the shelves, so that they are now 
ready to be used for reference by those interested in the sub- 
jects of which they treat. The collection proves to possess 
even greater value than was inferred from the catalogue by 
which they were originally ordered, and they conclusively 
demonstrate that the Count was a man of taste and excellent 
powers of discrimination. The books have not been chosen 
haphazard, as is too often the case with collections of rare 
works, but with a definite purpose in view covering so far as 
possible important periods in Italian and other musical 
history. 

The gem of the collection is the copy of Jacopo Peri's 
opera, ‘‘ Euridice,” the first real opera ever given in public. 
This copy, as already stated in the ‘‘ Tribune,” belongs to the 
first edition published in Florence in 1600, an edition which has 
so completely disappeared that only one other copy is known 
to be in existence. The copy acquired by the Newberry 
Library is alone worth as nofuch as the price demanded for the 
entire collection, and it is surprising that the authorities of the 
British Museum, which has only a copy of the second edition, 
should have failed securing it. The copy is bound in parch- 
ment and is in admirable condition, the corners of the pages 
retaining their original sharpness, proving conclusively that it 
has never been used. Nota leaf shows any sign of wear, not 
even the turning of the edges. Accompanying the score isa 
copy of the libretto. This was somewhat soiled and spotted, 
but has been skillfully restored and all the stains removed 
without in any way injuring the paper or print. 

Another choice book is a collection of manuscript composi- 
tion for an alto voice, with an accompanying bass. It has no 
tile page, but is beautifully written in a clear and rather deli- 
cate hand, with ornamental capitals (in ink) at the beginning 
of each number. The book is oblong, with four staves to a 
page, and at the beginning bears a penciled statement that the 
handwriting is that of Alessandro Stradella; but this has 
neither been verified nor disproved, and is at best, though it 
may be true, extremely doubtful. However this may be, the 
manuscript is one of great beauty and interest. The design 
and execution of the ornamental capitals show that whoever 
drew them was possessed of excellent taste and no little artistic 
skill, for they are carefully elaborated with great attention to 
detail. 

Another interesting work is Benedetti Marcello’s ‘‘ Settings 
of the Psalms,” the text employed being a paraphrase hy 
Girolamo Ascanio Gustini. The work is in four large and 
splendid volumes, and was published in Venice. A curious 
old book is ‘‘ Le Institutione Harmoniche di M. Gioseffo Zar- 
lino da Chioggia, published in Venice in 1558. It is a treatise 
on‘the science of music, including that of counterpoint. A 
companion volume, also included in the collection, is a supple- 
ment published in 1588. Zarlino, who was born at Chioggia 
in 1519 and died at Venice in 1590, was chapelmaster at the 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s in the latter city, and was a composer 
and writer of great learning. 

Another rare volume is the ‘‘ Varie Musiche di Giovanba- 
lista da Gagliano,” published in ‘‘ Venetia” in 1623. Still an- 
other and extremely curious work is that by Robert Fludd, 
entitled ‘‘ Tractatus secundus de nature simia, seu technica 
macrocosmi historia in partes undecimi divisi,” and published 
in 1624. It contains an interesting tract on the subject of 
music. Fludd was an English physician and mystic who 
entertained some extremely peculiar notions on philosophical 
subjects. By some writers he has been credited with the in- 
vention of the barometer. 

But the collection does not consist wholly of Italian works. 
While it is especially rich in that department, it also embraces 
many French and German books on musical subjects, coming 
down to recent times and including writings by Wagner and 
Liszt. The greatest value and interest, however, attaches to 
the Italian portion of the library as dealing with Italian musi- 





cal history and furnishing the student with materials which 
would be otherwise wholly inaccessible. 

The library has been further enriched of late by the acquisi- 
tion of all of Wagner’s operas except ‘‘ Parsifal” in both 
piano arrangements and orchestral scores, besides many other 
modern works. The books already purchased will form but 
the nucleus of the proposed musical department, but they have 
been carefully selected, and with the Resse library form prob- 
ably the most important collection in America. Certainly 
none other can surpass it in respect of rare ancient works.— 
Frederic Grant Gleason, in Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.” 


Wagner’s Spring Songs. 

= all ages and in every clime poets have loved 

to sing of spring. There has probably been as much 
written about that season alone as about everything else in 
inanimate nature combined ; and undoubtedly the enthusiasm 
and exhilaration of spring are emotions more generally felt 
than any other of our conscious or unconscious sympathies 
with our surroundings. 

Our simpler forefathers regarded the miracle of returning 
life in trees and flowers with a reverence amounting to actual 
worship ; theirs were the symbolical myths of life and death, 
and with them the returning health in spring of the sungod 
was a veritable cause of triumph—the victory of good over 
evil, of light over darkness. But the simple faith of bygone 
ages gave place to the more self conscious spirit, of later 
days. Poets continued to write of spring, but ever in a more 
prosaic and conventional strain, till balladmongery of the fol- 
lowing description is only a slightly exaggerated specimen of 
an average spring song : 

Oh, love came in the springtime, 
And the springtime came with love 
My heart was full of gladness, 
The sky was bright above. 
But in the dreary winter 
My darling passed away. 
So fleeting was my rapture, 
E‘en as the flowers of May ! 

As our poets supply the atmosphere through which we view 
the world we livein, it was not wonderful that Charles Kings- 
Jey should see cause to lament that reverence for the miracie 
of spring was fast dying out. There are indeed stil! some true 
poems of spring ; poems which breathe the very spirit of exhil- 
aration which animates the birds and the laughing streams, 
poems which reawaken our sympathies with the budding trees 
and the lengthening days—sympathies which have been dulled 
more by the deadening influence of uninspired poets than by 
our artificial life in cities. 

Wagner has done notable work in reawakening the some- 
time dormant spirit of love for spring ; for beyond all question 
love for spring is a natural and innate emotion. He wrote four 
Spring songs, and, as in all his writings, each is written with 
nobler intentions than the last. The latter work does not de- 
tract from the earlier, but it is simply to be judged from a 
higher standpoint. 3 

In ‘‘ Tannhiuser” is his first reference to the season of 
spring. ‘‘Tannhiuser” has lingered long in the 
atmosphere of the Venusberg, a slave to the goddess’ charm ; 
but his purer, truer nature reasserts itself and he laments : 

‘‘ The time that here I sojourn I cannot rightly measure! 
The sun no longer 


vicious 


Morning, evening, come to me no more. 
shines upon me, ne’er do I see the friendly face of heaven ; 
no more can I behold the fresh’ning verdure that early sum- 
mer brings; the nightingale hear I no more, recording 
spring’s awak’ning! Never shall I bear, 
these more !” 

Then follows the struggle in his heart between the thraldom 
of his passion and his newly awakened nobler impulses. The 
Struggle is terrible ; ‘‘ Venus” uses the alternating threats and 
caresses of the subtlest tempter; she appeals to ‘* Tann- 
hiauser’s” pride, love, gratitude, and at last attemp(s to make 
him despair of obtaining pardon—in vain, he will depart ; but, 
she says, ‘‘ Led by the magic of my love, bowed down, de- 
spised, thou wilt return Ah, ne’er wilt thou return 
tome! Ne’er wilt thou seek me! Ah! if it should be so, 
my curse, my curse on ev'ry child of man! For love's de- 
lights unblest, unlov’d to languish, his world be desert and his 
heroes base!” 

The scene suddenly changes to a beautiful valley bathed in 
sunshine. Sheep bells are sounding in the distance. It is 
springtime, and a shepherd is playing on his pipe and singing 
between whiles his happy, simple song of spring, while there 
is a very breath of pure air in the music. A free translation 
of the song is here given: 


ne'er shall I see 


Dame Holda came from her mountain home 

To burst the fetters that bound us, 

And as she through the meadows did roam 

Sweet music awoke around us. 

I sank then in the sweetest dreams, 

While on me fell the sun's bright beams ; 

I woke with joy repeating. 

’Tis May, 'tis May, give greeting ! 

Now on my pipe I gaily play, 

For May is here, the lovely May! 
What wonder that the impulsive, sensitive ‘‘ Tannhiuser,’ 
suddenly transported to a scene of such peace, is overwhe!med 
by a perfect agony of repentance ; feeling that humiliation, ao 
penance can be too great to gain his absolution, that he may 
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once more be in unity with the spirit of calm happiness he sees 
around him. 

Wagner's next spring songs are in ‘‘ Die Walktire” and 
‘* Die Meistersinger."’ They may be bracketed together, for their 
elevation of thought is equal, and the period of their production 
is nearly the same, though in other points they have little in 
common ; but in both of them Spring and Love are brought to- 
gether with the deepest passion and tenderness. ‘‘ Siegmund’s ” 
spring song is as irresistible as is the first breath of spring it- 
if; in the music one hears the fresh flow of life and move- 
ment There is something remark- 
ably happy in the whole plan of this scene. At the beginning 
of the act ** is driven to seek shelter in the hut by 
the violence of the storm raging without. But the hearer is 
soon absorbed in the events taking place within, and so forgets 
to heed the condition of the weather. Meanwhile the last winter 
storm has passed and spring has come. Suddenly the lovers, 
thinking only of each other, are startled by the outer door fly- 
Then follows the lovely scene, truly ‘‘ the union of 


S¢ 


after the ice bound silence. 


Siegmund” 


ing open 
love and spring.” 
‘Sieglinde”’ exclaims: ‘‘Ha! who went out, who passed 
The door at the back has flown wide open, and remains 
outside is a lovely spring night; the full moon shines in 
and throws its bright light on the pair, so that they can sud- 


in 


sO; 


denly see each other distinctly.) ‘‘Siegmund” (in gentle 
transport): “ No one went out, but someone came in ; see, 
Spring’s smiles fill the room!” Then follows the beautiful 
lyric; ‘* Winter tempests yield to the soft May moon, through 


the tender light the spring shines ; weaving wonders, he rides 


on the balmy breezes, mild and sweet; over wood and 
meadow his breath goes forth; his eyes, open wide, are 
laughing. In the blissful song of birds sweetly he is heard, 


loveliest scents he exhales; from his warm life blood beau- 
flowers blossom; shoot and bud spring forth by his 
With gentle control he sways the world ; winter and 


teou 
powe 
storm yield to his strong sway; so, at his resistless touch the 
hard door gave way, that, strong and stubborn, had held us 
apart from him.” 


Equally happy is the occasion of the spring song in ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ‘* Walther von Stolzing” wishes to join the 
guild of mastersingers, because the father of the girl he loves 
has promised her in marriage to the singer belonging to that 
guild who shall obtain the prize in the forthcoming contest of 
song. He has heard hastily recounted the arbitrary and sense- 
ess rules to which he is expected to conform in the extempore 
composition that is to be his test song,‘and before the formidable 
urray of masters having said, ‘‘ For thee, beloved, be it done,” 
he awaits his judgment, he, the true poet, to be measured by 
the rules of common craftsmen, to be measured, and, of 
course, tound wanting. 

And here a difficulty faces those who would render the idea 


of this song in English. The marker shouts ‘‘ Fanget an !” of 
‘* Begin "—a command calcu- 


lated to strike nervousness and alarm in any ordinary breast, 


which the English equivalent is 


but ** Walther,” with ready inspiration, seizes the most prosaic 
and unpromising command, and makes it the keynote of his 
poem, ‘‘Fanget an!” he repeats, ‘‘So cries the spring in the 


wood " and ‘‘So was the call to me in my breast when yet I 


knew not love But how to translate that ‘‘ Fanget an” ? 


rhe English version in existence has simply ‘‘ Now begin,” 
which does very well for the marker’s command, but scarcely 
fulfills ** Walther’s” larger requirements, ‘‘ Break forth” in song 
or into life, would, on the other hand, convey ‘‘ Walther’s ” 


meaning, but not the marker’s, If ‘‘sing up” were not so vul- 


garized an expression it would, perhaps, have been most suit- 
able for the double use, but the difficulty will probably remain 
an insurmountable one to the translator. 

Wagner has written one more spring song, nobler, sublimer 
than the others. The spring song, or, as it’s called, ‘‘Good 
Friday's Spell,” in ‘ Parsifal,” is closely associated with the 
mingled love, holiness, compassion and suffering which fill 
the drama ; and yet through it there runs a vein of pastoral 
simplicity so pure and childlike that spring can never be 
regarded with indifference again by those who have once seen 


t by the Parsifal.” 


light of ** It becomes a type of the recon- 

eaven and earth, a reawakening of hope, faith 
and love-—love even for the smallest shoot and the tiniest 
fle 


ation of I 


wer, 

rhough it is only when taken in connection with the rest of 
especially with the sufferings of ‘‘ Amfortas” and 
his yearning for a holy death, that this scene can be fully 
yet something of its inexpressibly tender beauty 
light, even without the music and in a literal 


he Work, 


understood, 
must come to 


transiatior 


‘* Parsifal” gazes in rapt delight on the beauteous scene, 
and says How lovely, methinks, are the meadows to-day ! 
I have seen magic flowers that twined around me to my burt, 
yet I never saw the tendrils so sweet and tender, budding and 
blossoming. Yet all smells so pure and childlike, and speaks 
with such loving tenderness to me.” 

Gurnemanz ‘* This is Good Friday’s magic, sir.” 

‘ Parsifal '’—** Alas, the day of fiercest agony! Should not 
all that blooms and breathes, lives and comes to life, rather 
mourn, ah, and weep?” 

Gurnemanz "—‘' Thou seest it is not so. It is the sin- 
ner's tears of penitence which to-day with holy dew fall on 
field and mead and thus make them bloom. Now all living 


things rejoice at the blessed trace of the Redeemer and will 











Cross, so they look upon redeemed man freed from the weight 
of sin and horror, through God’s sacrifice of love, pure and 
holy. Thus every blade and twig on the mead feels that 
man’s foot will not tread it down to-day ; that even as, with 
heavenly forbearance, God had mercy on him and suffered 
for him, so man, in tender reverence, will spare them with 
soft tread. All nature then gives thanks, all things that bloom 
and quickly die ; for redeemed nature now has regained its 
day of innocence.” 
When such varied and touching pictures of spring as those 
which Wagner has given to us are generally known and under- 
stood, there is little fear but that our reverence for the re- 
awakening of nature will equal that which was felt by our 
forefathers. Though there will be less superstition in our 
reverence there will be more love, for it will be founded on 
maturer understanding and deeper—aye, and in the case of 

‘* Parsifal,” even measureless—sympathy. 
B. F. Wyatt-SMITH. 








An Inquiry Answered. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier: 
ILL you oblige me by finding out if “ Wal- 
kiire " was performed in New York on April 2.1877? 
MUSICAL INQUIRER. 
MARCH 4, 1889. > 
“ Die Walkiire” was performed in New York, Mon- 
day, April 2, 1877, at the Academy of Music, Mr. J.C. 
Fryer, manager, with the following cast: 
Briinhilde e ... Pappenheim 


SES Spore ..Pauline Canissa 
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An Interesting Letter. 


Beruin, February 18, 1889. 





Editors Musical Courier + 
HE Courter is an expectant and welcome 
visitor among the American musical students here, and 
is read with great interest ; and thinking that the inclosed an- 
nouncement of a double production of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony under Biilow’s direction will be of interest to THE 
MusicaL CouriEr’s many readers, I inclose it, trusting it will 
not come amiss. The critics here are divided as to the ad- 
visability of the move, but Biilow is adamant, and says: 
‘*Either a double production or none at all under my direc- 
tion!” A double production of this grand work in one con- 
cert was never given before, although Biilow attempted it two 
years ago in Weimar, but was unsuccessful. Nothing but an 
honest interest in the success of your paper that it should lead 

all others in news prompted me to send the inclosed to you. 

Very respectfully, L. F. GOTTSCHALK, 

27 Winterfeldt-st.—III. 
Care of J. Kunert. 
The inclosed announcement referred to in the above 
letter was a program of the Philharmonic concert, Ber- 
lin, March 6, in which a double production of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony was given. 


A Communication From Cleveland. 
MaRCH 7. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
AVE for some little time been a reader of the paper you 
edit, and have noticed that your correspondent from our city entirely 
ignores or barely touches upon, some of the finest concerts we have had here 
this winter, while little amateur entertainments which here excite no interest 
beyond the immediate neighborhood in which they are given are made much 
of. We Clevelanders understand why this is. It is professional jealousy of 
the rankest sort. But it is also gross injustice, and that toward artists whose 
performances would attract attention among intelligent musical critics 
anywhere. 
I would say that I am no professional musician, nor hardly an amateur. 
But I think I can discriminate between the performance of an artist and that 
of a mere dabbler in music, I have always patronized the art, and would go 
far out of my way to hear a really excellent performance. With others of 
our music loving public I have been aggravated by the above mentioned pro- 
ceedings and think it best to advise you of this fact. 
If you wish to know whol am I refer you to Hon. J. C, Covert, managing 
editor of Cleveland ‘* Leader.” Ss. 








Louisville Correspondence. 
MARrcu 6, 1889. 

HILE we apologize to Dr. Maas for assigning to him 

a Chickering piano, we are also glad to have given him an oppor- 
tunity of placing himself at the piano of his choice. As before stated, we 
were not at the concert or we should have seen the maker’s name on the side 
of the piano. Our information on the subject came from the piano dealers 
under whose auspices Dr. Maas gave his recital. 
We were in their warerooms looking at the pianos they handle with a view 
of purchasing. A Chickering was warmly recommended to us, and we were 
assured that Dr. Maas was coming here to playa Chickering. Knowing 
that he played the Miller we expressed surprise, but were persistently as- 
sured that he was coming here to play a Chickering. 
The piano recitals given under the auspices of this house are, of course, 
given to advertise their pianos through the artists who play them. Their 
business is perfectly legitimate, and they have every right to advertise their 
goods on the program with the répértoire of the pianist. 
In the case of Rosenthal, he was not advertised under the auspices of any 
house, we heard nothing of the piano ; the artist only was extensively adver- 
tised, not the Steinway, Spitefulness is the one thing of which I have never 
been accused. I am proverbially too good naturedly lazy to mind anybody’s 
business but my own. What has the good doctor done to deserve’ spite’’ from 
me? I have never seen him but once in my life, and then he was charm- 


the charming pianist, Aus der Ohe, and Victor Herbert and Juch herself, 
was a very miserable affair. Miss Juch’s voice was not at its best ; she 
seemed very tired. Her trunk had been lost, and she was obliged to appear 
in an impromptu toilet. 

Miss Aus der Ohe is above criticism, She is so immeasurably above and 
beyond any pianist we have heard here, Rosenthal excepted (and in many 
ways she pleased us better than Rosenthal), that it would be painting the 
lily to say all we would of her. She is as modest as she is talented and 
artistic. 

Mr. Herbert played with great | skill, showing off his p y 
in an effective selection for violoncello, by Servais. He was vociferously ap- 
plauded. Miss Von Denhoff,a former resident of Louisville, was the con- 
tralto. She received an ovation, but no one could tell me the reason of the 
applause, except ** Oh, she’s a Louisville girl !'’ She once had a voice, but 
bad method, throat tones and forcing tone have injured all artistic effect. La- 
dine, the tenor, had some method but no voice, and Sanger, the bass, had 
some voice but no method, The second act from * Faust,’’ which they gave 
in costume, was real funny. The best things on the stage were Von Denhoff's 
tights and Sanger’s Mephistophelian laugh when “ Faust" skipped over to 
* Marguerite’s”” arms. 

The spring musical season was ushered in last night by a Liszt recital given 
by Henry Waller (née Seraphael), under the auspices of a local music house, 

Liszt played by Liszt one could endure for half an hour, but Liszt played by 
a pupil (as Mr. Waller advertises himself to be) is not so endurable, therefore 
we didn’t go. The local press to-day says the program was “‘ attacked with 
confidence and audacity * * * fine, nervous energy and superb strength 
and breadth of execution.” 

Breadth is the thing here, we don’t know what it means as applied to 
Lisztischen selections, but as we are further informed that ** Mr, Waller takes 
all the latitude there is ; he leaves no margin, and, as he isa pupil of Liszt, 
the presumption that he knows what he wants to do is reasonably safe,”’ so 
we suppose he plays just as well as he can, and as much like the great maestro 
as Louisville cares to hear, that’s broad enough. 

We had almost forgotten a recital given for a firm here by Neally Stevens. 
Her program contained a nnmber of our best American composers, Wilson 
G. Smith, Lavallée and Sternberg, with Chopin and Saint-Saéns. Her play- 
ing is masculine and muscular, and less artistic than when we heard her 
last year, but she was in Louisville, and doubtless gave the breadth and 
superb strength so coveted in this musical centre. Octavia HEnNseL, 


he? 











Washington (D. C.) Correspondence. 
MARCH 11, 1889. 
OR fully a week the air has been filled with the music of 
bands. Such an array was never seen before. The inaugural proces- 
sion was a fine display in spite of rain and wind and the bands were all in line, 
Among the civic organizations there was such a thinness of ranks due to the 
storm that frequently there were as many in the band as in the club foliow- 
ing. This brought the bands near together and when several were playing at 
the same time and in different tunes the effect on the marching was pecu liar. 
Why not have a series of markers suspended over the line of march and so 
connected electrically as to beat in unison and thus set the time for all 
bands? 

The music at the ball was furnished by Beck's orchestra, of Philadelphia, 
too pieces, and the Marine Band, Words of praise are heard on all sides ; 
$60,000 was received from sale of ball tickets and nearly $8,000 at the prome- 
nade concerts by the Marine Band on Tuesday. 


Chicago Correspondence. 


MARCH 9, 1889. 

USIC has been unusually plentiful in Chicago during 

the past two weeks. At the Grand Opera House the Duff Company 

has been seen in ‘‘ The Queen's Mate,” which appears to draw as well as it 

ever did. The Chicage Symphony Society gave its third public rehearsal 

and concert last week, the program including Gouvy’s symphony in D major, 

Bruell’s ballet ‘A Fairy Tale: from the Champaign,” a composition for 

string orchestra by Mackenzie, vocal solos by Miss Grace Hiltz and Mr. Carl 

Bernhard, violin numbers by Master Fritz Kreisler and piano solos by Mr, 
Moriz Rosenthal, who made his first appearance in Chicago. 

The orchestral playing calls for no comment, further than to say that it 
was much the same as at the earliest concerts, the strings doing some really 
excellent work, while the majority of the wind instruments were decidedly 
poor, the brass, of course, being the worst. Under these circumstances, the 
effect of any good work done by the strings was necessarily lost, except 
where they had the good fortune to play alone. Rosenthal played the 
Chopin E minor concerto and a Liszt rhapsody. His playing made a 
decided sensation, and though the audience was not large at the public 
rehearsal it was crowded upon the following evening, when the concert took 
place. 

This week he has given two concerts upon his own account, at which, be- 
sides a number of less important works, he played the Liszt ** Don Juan” 
fantasie anu the Brahms variations upon an air of Paganini. Both appear- 
ances drew crowded houses. Notwith di his ishing powers of 
execution, his interpretations do not interest as do those of some players 
who possess ¢ bly less of technical facility, mainly because mechan- 
ism is given the first place when it should only be made a means to an end, 
and that the purely musical design of the composer, This was most em- 
phatically illustrated in his playing of the Beethoven ‘‘ sonata appassionata,”’ 
which was lacking in breadth, dignity and the profound feeling which 
should characterize it, though wellnigh faultless in execution. In numbers 
where the principal purpose of the composer was the display of mechanical 
powers he was naturally at his best. However, he often plays with a re- 
finement and artistic finish which may easily pass for sentiment and feeling 
with the majority of his hearers. 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn closed a very successful series of five chamber concerts 
last Thursday evening. Mrs. Carrefio and Mr. Tagliapietra gave a piano and 
song recital last Thursday afternoon at the Haymarket Theatre, assisted by 
Miss Hiltz, and will give two concerts at Weber Hall next week and one the 
week following. The Boston Ideals open a two weeks’ season of opera at the 
Columbia next Monday evening. The Apollo Club gave one of their subscrip- 
tion concerts at Central Music Hall last Tuesday evening, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. L, Tomlins, upon which occasion “ Schumann's ‘* Manfred ” 
music was performed for the first time here, and Sullivan’s ** Golden Le- 
gend ’ repeated. Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, Mr. George Parker, Miss Gen- 
evra Johnston and Miss Christine Nielson were the soloists. LOHENGRIN. 
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One of the most remarkabie things about the phono- 
graph is the fact it reveals that we do not know the sound of our 
own voices, Several persons who have spdien or sung into a 
phonograph have been unable to recognize their own voices 
when reproduced by it among a number of others. The ex- 
planation appears to be that, while other sound waves come to 
our ears from the outside, a part of the vibration of our own 
voices reaches the drum through the membrane inside the 
mouth, and is therefore not the same quality of tone that 
strikes the ear of another. How many hitherto unaccountable 





ingly polite, I am at a loss to understand the accusation. 





lift glad prayers to Him, Him they cannot gaze up to on the 








The winter season closed with a concert by Emma Juch, which, outside 


mysteries are solved by this discovery ! 
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"Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are; 
Dup.ey Buck, 
Avpert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Suetiey, | Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Samugt P, Warren, | L. A. Russe. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
(2 Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manage 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
WoLrsomn, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruc- 
tion, Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











Paoito Giorza, 
Cuirrorp A. Scumipt, 


Musical Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. HEL EN MAIGILL E, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a1o0 East Tenth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEIN WAY HA LL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET,  —> 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Address al East 81st St., New York. 


Accompany- 


A. W. LILIEN THAL. 

Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
ag taught. References, if desired. Address 

Prospect Place, near 41st St. and 2d Ave., New 

York. 


Mr. W. J. ‘HALL, 
Concert Pranist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number of Pupils 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna So a Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, e137 | West ath Street, New York. 


Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacus 
219 East a Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, | ml. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Pe 
No. 18 Irving Place 


— DYAS FLANAGAN, 


upil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and” eacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 

















CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist, Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 
Hic Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments, Will take Reeth in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 E. 69th Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTvOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 














CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Coxcerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East 5h street, ork. 








NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of 
Madrigals, Part 8, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


as, Oratorios, 
Trios, 





Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and | 


SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
CWITM LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Palcatis of other English, German and French Houses. 
NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 


SACRED MUS 


Miss EMILIE 


| serves the freshness and bea 


| tice machine. 


LEICESTER, 
Teacner oF Dramatic Art, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty 

40 East Teoth Street, New York 
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A Silent Teaching 
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PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progre ss in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
f music, 

nota prac 


The piano is a musical instrum 
e learning 


All practice, includin 


| of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 


Edited by Dr. STAINER. 


1. The Pianoforte.—E. Pauer. 
TheOrgan.—Dr. Stainer.. 
TheHarmonium.—King Hail. 
Sing i ing.—A. Randegger 
Speech in Song.—A, J, Ellis 
usical Forms.—E. Pauer.. 

Harmony.—Dr. Stainer....... 
Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge. 
Fugue.—James Higgs. 
Scientific Basis of Music.—Dr. Stone. 
Double Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge. . 
Chorch Choir Training.—Rev. Troutbe 
Plain Song.—Rev. T. Helmore. 
Instrumentation.—EZ. Prout. 
3. The Elements of the Beautifa 
. The Violin.—Berthold Tours. 
. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen. 
, cashire Tonic Sol-Fa.—Jan 
. Composition.— Dr. Stainer.. 
. Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett... 
. The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. . 
. Two-Part Exercises. 
: Double Scales.—Franklin Taylor 
. Musical Solfoge for ( — Mathis 
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Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 
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LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO, EWER && Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 
20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce ees Philadelphia, 





AN 
5073 Main Street, "Germantown. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. Terms: 87.50 to $30.00, 
INSTRUCTORS : 

C. PLAGEMANN, 
Miss B OICE 


R, ALAS ER. 


R. HEN 

MAURITZ TEEFSON, BAKER, 
GUSTAV HUILLE, _ SOWER, 

R. SCHMIDT, “ DAVIS 

L. HOWE, +o THRAUFT, 
F. CRESSON, “ SMITH, 

D. WOOD, 2 SUTOR, 

W. GILCHRIST, * WIL LIAMS, 
PASQUAL E RONDINEL LA, Mrs. W. & J. TI ERS 


Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 


Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season. 
For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 
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ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
— musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 
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NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th {iSTREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 
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} Price, $44. 00. 








and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 
Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; Style B, 5 octaves, 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


schools. 


Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City 
Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 


ZerreR & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


OF CONSTRUC- 





AMERICAN SYSTEM 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
> 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Furnished on 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED I845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 

mechanical paper published and has the largest 

ak mags ak of any paper of its class in the world. 

beg illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
Published weekly. Send for specimen 

hee $3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

N & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 B way, N.Y 


Edition of Scientific American. 
great success. Each issue contains colored 
Le plates of country and city residen- 
ublic buildings. Numerous e ngravings 
fi plans and specifications for the 
such as comseunyense ea ding. 
25 cts. a copy. 0. 
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ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
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Yearly, 94.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
Three Months £20.00 Nine Months. . ..860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months.. . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pr. m. on 
Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG., 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN FE, HALL, Westrerw~ Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


— ee 

K. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 

advance. 

KI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 

tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 

conduct their business. 

ET. 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





7" RE are so many stencil McEwen pianos in the 

market, so many have been sold and many are of- 
fered for sale that it is difficult for persons who are not 
icquainted with these matters to distinguish a stencil 
McEwen piano from a McEwen piano made by Mc- 
Ewen's son. In fact, it requires an expert to tell the 


difference between the stencil McEwen and the genuine 


McEwen piano 
- 

Superintendent Murray has received a letter from Ward & Co., of Mur- 
physborough, Ind., inclosing a ** green goods" circular issued from this city 
vnd addressed to H. A. Day, Murphysborough. The vendor of facsimile 
United States money assures his intended victims that Horace Waters, 

iano manutacturer, advises the use of these “ green goods,” and in. 

ircular to which Mr. Waters’ forged signature is attached. Mr. 

Waters 1s very indignant and is particularly anxious to have the police run 
fellow down,-—Daily Paper. 


HY not have the fellow run down who puts the 
Waters name on stencil pianos and organs? 


W 


That's a species of “ green goods” too. 
sions 

] T is already apparent that F. G, Smith is going to use 
}. =the new administration under President Harrison 
for advertising the Bradbury piano as much as he can. 
Bradbury pianos were placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Harrison and Mr, Morton during their temporary so- 
journ at the Arlington, Washington, week before last. 
It is doubtful whether the pianos were used, as it was 


politics and not music that was under discussion. All 
the same, Smith got the advertising. De gustibus, &c, 
>» a 
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We desire t 


f another, 


HIS is a curious editorial from the Cedar Rapids 
of February 25: 


’ 


(la.) “ Evening Gazette’ 
make a correction, not of our error, however, but the mis- 
take Mr. Fisher stated positively that he was assessed for 








Fisher, however, is anxious to be reassessed, that he can say he pays more 
taxes than any other man in his line in Cedar Rapids, and we hope Mr. 
Hildebrand will accommodate him, for we want to have Fisher leave as 
much of his money in Cedar Rapids as possible, and the city’s exchequer 
is gasping for more of that kind of taxpayers. We think Fisher should be 
assessed about $5,coo. He talks about big stocks of goods and should pay 
taxes on them. We will wager a box of cigars that he would kick on a 


$5,000 assessment, and yet we believe he should be assessed that much. 
¢ the State of New York there are seven piano fac. 
tories outside of New York city. These are F. G. 

Smith’s factory, at Brooklyn; C. Kurtzmann & Co., 
Buffalo; Wegman & Co., Auburn; C. Ahlstrom, James- 
town; P. Thomson,"Binghamton; Marshall & Wendell, 
Albany, and Boardman & Gray, Albany. There are 
small concerns making pianos here and there, but their 
shops cannot properly be called factories. 

In the State of Pennsylvania there are only a few 
small factories in Philadelphia, and outside of the city 
is the largest piano factory in the State, that of the 
Colby Piano Company, Erie. Perry & Son, Williams- 
port, also make some pianos. 

In the State of Massachusetts, outside of Boston or 
Boston control, there are only two piano factories, and 
these are the factories of Brown & Simpson, at Worces- 
ter, and the Nickerson Piano Company,’at New Bedford. 

In the State of Illinois, outside of Chicago, there are 
no piano factories. 

In the State of Michigan pianos are made in one fac- 
tory in Detroit and in Grand Rapids. 

In the State of Maryland pianos are made only in the 
city of Baltimore. 

In the State of California there are no pianos made 
outside the city of San Francisco. 

In the State of Ohio pianos are made only at Nor- 
walk, 

In the State of Indiana pianos are made only at Rich- 
mond. 

In the State of Connecticut pianos are made at New 
Haven, Derby and Bridgeport. 

In the State of Iowa pianos will shortly be made at 
Des Moines. 

These are 11 of the 42 States, and in the other 31 
States no pianos are made except here and there in 
small shops. 





FUTURE OF THE SCHUBERT 
PIANO COMPANY. 


R. PETER DUFFY, president of the Schubert 

Piano Company. has sold the factory of the 
company on West Fortieth-st. to Jacob Brothers, the 
piano manufacturers, with the option to remove to new 
quarters at any reasonable time after August 1. Mr. 
Duffy has several offers of large and eligible lots on 
which to erect the new factory building of Schubert 
Company. This structure will be, according to Mr. 
Duffy’s plans, a very extensive building in which he 
will be able to make more than twice the number of 
pianos he has been able to turn out from his present fac- 
tory and branch factory. The success of Mr. Duffy’s 
enterprise has been remarkable. 








STRING 


BREAKERS. 


E extract the following from a letter published in 
our esteemed contemporary, the London “ liu 
sic Trade Review : 
Sir—Can you suggest a cause and remedy tor the breaking of piano 
strings? The continual breaking of strings is becoming a perfect nui- 
sance. One piano I have is in use in a room used for public dancing. It 
is only played on four nights weekly ; it is a new instrument, purchased 
from a firm of well known makers in 1887 ; it is always played on by the 
same pianist (a young girl with a not very powerful touch); it is kept in 
tune by a practical man (always the same one); the room in which it 
stands is 47 feet by 25, and the height of the room is 15 feet, and it stands 
on a platform 8 feet high. The room is well ventilated and not at all 
damp ; itis on the first floor of a large building, and not more than 50 
persons are in it at once. During the last five months 10 strings have 
broken. 
It would seem that a piano which stands upon a plat- 
form 8 feet high, in a room the height of which is 15 feet, 
would be sufficiently near to the ceiling to render the 
young girl's touch not very powerful; but so long as 
the room is 47 feet long and 25 feet wide, and is not at 
all damp, and is well ventilated, and is on the first floor 
of a large building, and as no more than 50 people are 





$: _and had Assessor Hildebrand’s card showing that. But he found 
investigation that he was assessed one-half of the §1,600 or $800. 
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the piano, or the tuner, or the strings or the young girl's 
not powerful touch. But to speak seriously, and this 
remark will call attention to the fact that the preceding 
paragraph is funny, the fault or at least the cause prob- 
ably lies in the young girl. 

It is the universal experience of piano tuners that the 
greatest string breakers are young girls with apparently 
a not very powerful touch. We have noticed this in 
many instances, and we have in mind now a piano of a 
first-class make which is owned in a musical family, 
where it is played’ and practiced upon constantly and 
gives no trouble, except during the time when a certain 
daughter is at home on vacation from boarding school, 
when immediately snap! bang! wang! go the strings. 
She is a slim miss of about 16 and has a touch which is 
not very powerful, and yet there is an undiscovered ele- 
ment in it which means a bill for new strings and tuning 
every time she plays upon this instrument. Tuners are 
unable to explain why it is, and simply say that in most 
cases the difficulty ceases when the young girls grow 
older. So we would recommend our English contem- 
porary to advise its correspondent first to take his piano 
down off the roof and then to engage some old girl with 
a powerful touch, and if with these changes and the 
same other existing surroundings his troubles are not 
stopped to sell his present instrument and try one of a 
good American make. 


WOMEN IN THE PIANO BUSI- 
NESS. 


T is interesting to note how many women are engaged 
in various capacities in the piano business. Among 
the names of those who occur to us as being most 
prominent may be mentioned: Mrs. Georgiana A. War- 
ren, of Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. King, of the King Piano 
Company, of Denver, Col.; Mrs. M. J. D. Hutchins, of 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. W. C. Penfield, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Miss H. E. Morrison, of Bradford, Pa.; Mrs. 
“Zebina” Smith, of Erie, Pa.; Mrs. Southwick, of 
Corry, Pa.; Mrs. J. Tietz, of Albany, N. Y., and many 
others. Some are single, some widows and some mar- 
ried and still supporting their husbands. Of the latter 
class it may be said as to the male appendages that, 
though not yet dead, they still deserve to be rated, in 
the common parlance of the day, as mud. Most of the 
women piano agents have made successful business ven- 
tures, are doing well, enjoy excellent commercial credit 
and meet their competitors of the sterner sex on equal 
grounds. The majority of them have naturally pro- 
gressed into the piano trade from the sewing machine 
business. They handle many instruments in the course 
of a year and are, as a rule, hard workers. Some of 
them canvas.actively themselves, and in such cases they 
are a terror to the men in the same lines because, after 
all, it is generally the women of the family who decide 
upon the piano question, and it is often much easier for 
another woman to gain their confidence and sympathy 
than fora man. Besides, the old gentleman is himself 
usually susceptible to female influence, and a smile or 
sometimes a tear, dropped at an opportune moment, 
will oftentimes conclude a sale and leave the horrid 
man opposition only the opportunity to curse his ill 
luck. Then, again, a woman is not as easily rebuffed as 
a man and she can call and take dinner or tea, where a 
man would be cut short at the door. Again,the women 
dealers are generally under less expense than the men 
and they can afford to sell cheaper, and, with true femi- 
nine instinct, will make a sale at a very small margin of 
profit rather than let it go. There is another class of 
women who form quite an element in the business— 
thase who act as clerks to their husbands or employers 
in the smaller towns and “show up” the pianos. Then 
come the pianistes in the employ of large houses to 
travel and exhibit a certain make in public concerts and 
private houses. There are many girls also engaged in 
the factories making the more delicate parts of the ac- 
tions, and what with these dealers, clerks, pianistes, 
typewriters, subsidized teachers, factory hands, &c., the 
number of women actively engaged in making and sell- 
ing pianos runs way up into the thousands, 

















HE preliminary examination in the libel case against 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER was adjourned from Wed- 





in it at once, &c., it would seem that the fault was with 


nesday last to to-morrow afternoon 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CoO., Manufacturers: 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





~w" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, °S FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACIORIES Al DERBY, CONN. 








Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHROEULNG CO. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO.., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


ers of and Dealers in 





Manufactur 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Righth St., Rast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Master: 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER. 
ATU URE, LANGUAGES, Og ag pay ae — —* 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 pe 
Board and Room, including Stecm Heat and Electric 
Light, 510.8 Illustrated Calend 


E TOURIJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON 








© $7.50 per week. For 
information, address 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests 


Mme. nésinée ARTOT- DE PAIL, 


ne ee e Empe 
Empress of Ge a 
Begs to announce o< - er addres 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Selim 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur, 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND — 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





DO 





NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 





— 








RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS: 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER i eda 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





FISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


18404, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c+. 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 
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OSTON. 


Trade 
News. 


HILE brisk with the Boston 


piano and organ manufacturers, a steady and 


trade is not very 


active condition prevails, and the factories continue to 


run at full time and with the usual complement of 


hands. The order books on the average show a regular 
demand for goods, and according to their bookings 
there will be no abatement of trade for some months to 
come 


The Organ Trade. 
The Mason & Hamlin Company have for some years 
past displayed such energy in their attempt to force 


their uprights upon the market that they have neces- 


sarily and in consequence obscured their organs and 
organ trade. There exists, however, a regular demand 
both here and in foreign countries for those excellent 


& The im- 


sion prevails that the company have neglected their 


instruments—the Mason Hamlin organs. 


pr 
organs, but in justice to the house it must be said that 
they never produced organs better in quality of tone 
combinations and in the result- 


What- 
COURIER 


and more diversified in 


t musical effects than those made recently. 


ever may be the opinion of THE MUSICAI 


on the subject of the Mason & Hamlin piano and its 


tuning device, it does not influence us in the least in 


our opinion of any other instrument; in fact, our opin- 
ions are valuable, because they are neutral, independent 
and based upon a study of the subject, and they must 


in consequence be favorable to the Mason & Hamlin 


organs 


The 


for their organs, and in certain sections of the country 


Musicians delight in playing them. 


Smith American Company have special outlets 


they have agents who have never faltered in their 


allegiance to the Smith American, and who, therefore, 


sell them as in former years before the influx of the 
cheap organ. The London branch of the house is very 
prosperous. Young Mr. H. D. Smith returned from 
London about ten days ago and reports sales as steady. 
He tells us that old Pappenberg, who was formerly in 
the piano business in this city and subsequently drew 
scales in Boston, is now at work in Brinsmead’s factory 
in London, where he is making a piano for that firm on 
the American plan and without the Brinsmead tuning 
device The Smith American pianos are coming from 
the factory in quantities now, and have already estab- 
lished a reputation for the company as piano manufac- 
turers, On the strength of their fame as organ manu- 
facturers the Smith American Company are destined to 
do a large business with their pianos in the future, 
especially as they are making an excellent and attrac- 


instrument, 


Live 


The New England Organ Company continue to do a 
large organ trade, and have their regular quota of trav- 
cling men on the road, their office force being larger 
than ever. The piano enterprises of the New England 


Organ Company are developing rapidly under the con- 
servative guidance of Mr. Geo. T. McLaughlin, who is 
levoting a great deal of time to the study of the piano 
problem. 

Both the Woodward & Brown piano and the Law- 
rence & Son piano will continue to be made on the high 
standard with which the names of these pianos have 

\ 
Mr. 


owner of the names, scales, &c., of these pianos con- 


always been identified. recent test of the latest 


examples made since McLaughlin became the 


vinces us that not enly will the quality of the instru- 


Review and | chusetts besides those in Boston. 
| 


ments be maintained, but improved in conformity with 





the best principles that can be applied to the produc- 
| tion of piaros. 

There are no other reed organ manufacturers in Bos- 
ton, except the three above mentioned. With the ex- 
| ception of the Worcester Organ Company, the Taber 
Organ Company and Loring & Blake, all of Worcester, 
there are no other reed organ manufacturers in Massa- 
But the Estey Com- 
beau do a very large organ trade from the Boston 
branch, managed by Mr. Cheney for years past. They 
| havea large number of canvassers, who are doing excel- 
lent work in all sections of New England, and most of 
The trade 
established under the auspices of the Boston branch 


them report to the Boston branch house. 


house is very extensive, and the monthly payments 


| 
| 


| aggregate a fortune each month paid into the treasury 


|of the Boston house. The system is thorough and 


| effective. The Estey branch in Boston have, in addi- 


| 


tion to the Estey piano, the pianos of Decker Brothers, 


just as the Estey & Camp branches in the West repre- 
sent the same instruments. 
New Styles and New Seales in Pianos, 

Some of the Boston houses must be congratulated on 
their new styles of cases and others on their new scales. 
We suggest a closer attention to case work, not only 
from the point of view of the architect or designer, but 
also from that of the finisher. An attractive case, well 
finished in detail, is evidence in favor of the quality of 
the piano, and ts of great assistance to the salesman. 

C. C. Briggs & Co. have recognized this as an axiom, 


and when they, last year, adopted their present new 
scales in their large sized upright they, at the same 
time, sought to produce a more elaborate style of piano 
While 


their cases are refined and symmetrical in appearance, 





| architecture than has ever been seen in Boston. 


| they, at the same time, must be ranked among the most 
original in design and construction we have lately seen 
and in finish they are beyond criticism, They are 
“dead sure winners ” every time, for the tone and touch 
rank them far in advance of any pianos made by C. C. 
Briggs & Co. Mr. Briggs, Sr., is an adept scale draughts- 
man and has certainly made many excellent scales used 
in many Boston pianos, but he has far surpassed himself 
in these new scales. 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company have made an un- 
equivocal hit with their new scale pianos, a hit which is 
echoed in the Western trade, and which keeps the Vose 
factory as busy now as during the height of the holiday 
season. People interested in pianos should go into the 
retail wareroom of the company and give an attentive 
hearing to the latest products of the Vose institution. 
A majority of musical Bostonians would be surprised, 


we venture to say, for the new scale Vose uprights are 


truly excellent. 
Incorporations. 

Since the incorporation of Vose & Sons as the Vose 
& Sons Piano Company, the matter of incorporations 
has received a new impulsion and changes in the direc- 
tion of incorporated firms are in contemplation that 
may surprise not a few people in the trade. The cor- 
porate firm is rapidly taking the place of the partner- 
Already 


the corporate firm of combinations is considered the 


ship form, and for the most cogent reasons. 





modern form of doing business, even when one proprie- 
tor only exists. When two or more partners constitute 
| the firm, experience advises us to change the copartner- 
ship into a corporation without delay, if possible, for 
the death of a partner places the firm in a position 
where publicity of affairs is in nearly every case un- 
avoidable. Liquidation in sucha case means litigation 
of some kind or other, and that should be avoided. 
case of the death of a stockholder, his shares represent 


In 


his interest in the company, and form a part of his es- 
tate, end the administrator or executor, instead of exer- 
cising his authority in the firm, as he can in partnership 


| cases, simply administers upon the shares of the de- 


ceased. Active partners, when they assume their rela- 


the copartnership concerns, have a position assigned to 
them and draw a stipulated salary, so that in case of 
their death the places can be filled by salaried succes- 
sors, and the business be continued without interrup- 
tion. 


Branches of Boston Houses in New York. 

The branch of the Mason & Hamlin Company in 
New York is an old-established institution. Mr. Gilde- 
meester always maintained that the Chickering branch 
was in Boston and the headquarters were in New York. In 
the Bosten trade the Chickering factory and offices are 
looked upon as the home institution, and the New York 
offices and warerooms as the branch. History and tra- 
dition indorse us in agreeing with the Boston view. 
The name of Chickering, while it will always be associa- 
ted with pianos and music the continent over, will be 
specifically identified with Boston. So broad and uni- 
versal a mind as that of Gildemeester’s should appreci- 
ate the value of keeping the name of Chickering asso- 
ciated primarily with that of Boston, and plaeing the 
New York branch in its subordinate position. Chicker- 
ing pianos were not marked “ New York” but “ Boston,” 
in the minds of all interested parties. 

The facts of the case are, however, that the Chicker- 
ings look upon the New York house as the headquar- 
They do 
all the wholesale trade from here, and not from Boston, 
and they consider the New York house as the main 


ters and the Boston institutions as branches. 


house. 

The large branch house of the New England Piano 
Company in this city certainly stimulated the opening 
of retail Mr. 
one of the great leaders in the piano industry of this 


warerooms on Fifth-ave. Scanlan is 
country, and is gifted with the attribute of prevision in 
business. He foresaw the tendency in the trade in the 
direction of branch houses, and his two branches, to- 
gether with his interest in the new Kansas City 
corporation, and a working out of that system. 

It seems odd that the trade papers, outside of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, have attributed Mr. Scanlan’s suc- 
cess to some of his subordinates. If there ever was a 
case in which the power of an individual brain or mind 
was at the bottom of an enterprise, and controlled and 
conducted it in all of its minutiz, as well as in the 
operation of the whole elaborate system from its incep- 
tion to the present hour, that case is Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanlan’s. And as he isa man who never would make 
such a claim, because of his inherent modesty, THE 
MusICcAL COURIER proposes to make the statement, 
while at the same time it accords to all of Mr. Scanlan’s 
employés the full tribute their labors and fidelity de- 
serve. But it is rather tiresome to see the music trade 
press nearly unanimously assume the position that cer- 
tain employés did it all. The fact is Mr. Scanlan would 
have done exactly what he has done with any set of men 
he would have selected. 

Everybody should remember that there is no place in 
the employment of any business institution, beginning 
with the Presidency of the United States, that cannot 
be filled in case of a temporary or permanent vacation 
on the part of the incumbent. People with “swelled” 
heads don’t know this, but it is nevertheless true. 

The improvements on the building on Fifth-ave. des- 
tined to be the New York branch of the Emerson Piano 
Company will be begun early in the spring. The Emer- 
son Company will stock the warerooms with some of 
the handsomest and best toned uprights that have been 
seen and heard in this town and expect to have their 
parlor grand pianos ready by the time the New York 
branch will be in readiness. Mr. Gramer is devoting 
considerable time to the Emerson grand, and we know 
that, as he is an expert piano builder, he will make an 
instrument that will add to the fame of the now cele- 
brated Style 14 Emerson upright. In fact, a test of the 
grand recently made by us disclosed qualities of tone 
that promise a fine grand piano. Mr. O. A. Kimball is 
in the Southwest and Mr. P. H. Powers has sufficiently 
recovered from his recent bronchial illness to leave for 


the South last week, He will stop at Augusta and at 





tive positions in stock concerns that are formed from 














Thomasville, Ga., and may take a big dose of the salu- 
brious atmosphere of California before returning to 
Boston. 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company have, as yet, no 
New York branch house. Mr. Clenmer, of the Phila- 
delphia branch, was in Boston last week, and the com- 
pany are much pleased with their business in Phila- 
delphia. Their Springfield branch is also in excellent 
running shape. We believe it is a case of manifest 
destiny that will induce the Ivers & Pond Company 
eventually to open a branch in New York. We have no 
authority from them even to say this much; but in a 
general way, we believe, in discussing such topics we 
are privileged to print our opinion, and that is to the 
effect that a branch of the Ivers & Pond Company in 
this city is not one of the remote probabilities. The 
company are really doing what in common parlance is 
called a “splendid” business. Their office forces in the 
factory and warerooms are about 20 decidedly busy and 
active people, and the company are in fine spirits. 

Another firm that will eventually be forced by the 
course of events and the natural demand for the article 
to open a New York branch ave the Hallet & Davis 
Company. With such a reputation as these pianos have 
made in the Westand in some of the Middle States, such 
an opportunity as a New York branch offers cannot be 
delayed. Undoubtedly the subject has entered into the 
future calculations of the company. The styles of the 
Hallet & Davis upright pianos are different from those 

piano manufacturers. Their 
The extended swing desk is a 


made by any other 
character is distinct. 
point of importance, both as regards simplicity and 
utility. The manner in which the backs of these pianos 
are finished should be emulated by other makers; in 
fact, the solidity of construction is one of the chief 
elements of success with these pianos. 
Curious Advertising. 
In conjunction with a full page advertisement in a 
music trade paper, the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano 
Company deem it fit to permit the following puff to go 


forth to the readers of that paper: 


It may be truthfully said that for the entire quarter of a century during 
which the house of Henry F, Miller & Sons has been established they have 
not made any backward step. Their motto has always been “* Excelsior,” 
and their growth has kept constant march with the advancing reputation 
of their instruments, Their pianos have had more than the ordinary criti- 
cism passed upon them almost since the very beginning, as they have been 
used so frequently in the principal orchestral concerts by the most promi- 
nent artists, and the public have therefore had an opportunity of judging 
them which they have had with scarcely any other instrument manufac- 
tured, In one period of ten years not asingle day passed without the 
Miller piano being used in a concert. 

The house of Henry F. Miller & Sons is one of the strongest in the trade 
and hasa record honorable among all its contemporaries. 


Now, a closer study of the above statement shows its 
claims in a peculiar light and. make it a curious puff. 
It seems, according to the above, that the Miller pianos 
‘have had more than the ordinary criticism passed 
upon them,” and this, of course, refers to the Miller 
grand, for it says: “ As they have been used so fre- 
quently in the principal orchestral concerts by the most 
prominent artists.” Who are the most prominent 
artists that have been playing piano in this country 
whether in orchestral or other concerts, for we don’t 
want to pin the reader down to orchestral concerts 
only? What are their names? Give us the names of 
those who have played in the United States since the 
Miller piano was first made? Di Gottschalk play the 
Miller grand? The Miller firm was started, we believe, 
in 1861; Gottschalk died in 1869. Did Von Biilow play 
the Miller grand? Did Anton Rubinstein play the 
Miller grand? Did Essipoff play the Miller grand? 
Did Joseffy play the Miller grand? Did Rosenthal 
play the Miller grand? With all due respect to our 
local pianists these names are rather imposing. But 
let us see about some local artists. Did Carl Baerman 
play the Miller grand? Did Carl Faelten play the 
Miller grand? These are two rather eminent names in 
contemporary musical history in Boston, We must re- 
mind our readers that the Millers say: “By the most 
prominent artists.” Who are the most prominent? 
The above mentioned or those not mentioned by us? 

The puff then goes on to say: “In one period of ten 





years not a single day passed without the Miller piano 
being used ina concert.” Does this signify a certain 
period in the ten years, or one period extending through 
ten consecutive years? Ten years have 3,650 days. 
Deducting 65 days for Sundays and holidays each year, 
it leaves in ten years 3,000 consecutive days, not one of 
which passed “ without the Miller piano being used in 
aconcert.” The Millers should have paid the editor of 
the music trade paper a big, round sum for publishing 
such a statement. Our own opinion is that such state 
ments as these damage those who utter them more even 
than the music trade paper that prostitutes itself to 
print them. 
A Model Factory. 

Colonel Moore, in whose hands rests the destiny of the 
Everett piano, has a model factory of his own concep- 
tion which he conducts on a system original with him- 
self and by means of which he can control every detail 
from his seat in the office without even arising. The 
colonel is gifted with marvelous executive ability. 
There is a certain institution in the piano line that 
under his administration, provided, of course, he could 
be secured, could make a round million dollars in prof- 
its in ten years. He would clean out the Augean stable 
and make a herculean job of the renewed business that 
would net such results as would surprise the parties at 
present conducting its affairs. But then, you see, even 
the best of advice is looked upon as interested advice, 
and so we refrain. The truth of what we say is known 
to the half dozen men who are the head of the music 
trade of this country. Every one of them agrees with 
us. “The colonel is the man,” they say. Mr. John 
Church, of the Everett Company, left Havre on the La 
Champagne on Saturday last and is due here next Sat- 


urday. 
Bourne’s New Idea. 


Hereafter all the uprights manufactured by the firm 
of William Bourne & Son will have a wood bearing 
bridge instead of the former iron bridge cast on the 
ron plate itself. The pianos now finished with the 
wood bridge are excellent specimens of careful and ju- 
dicious workmanship in piano construction and have 
in addition to the former already powerful tone, a pro- 
nounced musical quality of tone that will prove attrac- 
tive to persons of musical culture. Nothing offers a 
greater and more gratifying result to a patient and con- 
scientious piano workman or builder than the develop- 
ment of his pianos. Mr, Bourne believes in that theory 
and has consequently brought his instrument up to a 
condition that will enable him to do a more satisfactory 
trade than ever before. 

M. Steinert & Sons. 

The 57th birthday of M, Steinert, the head of the 
house of M. Steinert & Sons, was celebrated last Sat- 
urday at his home in New Haven, and it is therefore 
appropriate to congratulate him and his firm on the ex- 
traordinary success attained by Steinert, Sr., and his 
sons in their various establishments. 

When the Steinerts, after a successful career with 
their New Haven, Bridgeport and Providence houses, 
opened in Boston, it was predicted that so extensive an 
establishment could not succeed in the face of the op- 
position and the enormous prestige of the Chickerings 
in the retail piano trade in Boston. Tremont-st. was 
at that time not a piano avenue, as, it now is. There 
were, outside of the Mason & Hamlin warerooms and 
the Chickering warerooms, only a few scattered piano 
stores on that street, and Mason & Hamlin pianos were 
unknown—the wareroom of that company being an or- 
gan wareroom. A few years later the exodus from Wash- 
ington-st. to Tremont-st. began, and in that section of 
Washington-st. where retail piano rooms occupied the 
ground floors none are nowto be seen. Neither was it 
long before the Steinerts occupied the whole lower floor 
of the Hotel Boylston building, and thus made it one 
of the most complete piano warerooms in the United 
States. ~ It cannot be denied that the stimulus to the 
retail piano trade as conducted now on Tremont-st. 


was due to the extraordinary energy and backbone of 
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the Steinerts, who, undismayed by unpleasant forecasts 
and ignoring the intrenched power of the Chickerings, 
established a retail piano trade in Boston that has since 
developed into an amazing success. The crowning act 
of the Boston branch was the building of Steinert Hall, 
a genuine music hall and not merely a piano wareroom 
transformed into a temporary recital room and called a 
hall. This Boston branch was, from its beginning, and 
is to-day, managed by Alexander Steinert and his 
brother Frederick. 

Alter the success of the Boston branch was estab- 
lished, M. Steinert & Sons sought new fields for con- 
The 


series of predictions were made about this new enter- 


quest and opened a Cincinnati branch same 


prise. It was sure to fail; there was no room in Cincin- 
nati for another piano house; competition was too 
great, &c. And yet within a few years only M. Steinert 
& Sons not only established a remunerative business 
in Cincinnati, but actually developed into one of the 
largest retail piano concerns of the West and were 
forced to lease a whole building, in which they have 
also opened a Steinert music hall. The Cincinnati 
branch is conducted by Henry Steinert and his brother 
William. 

In the face of these pronounced successes, it must 
be acknowledged on all sides that M. Steinert & Sons 
are business men and financiers of more than ordinary 
ability and that their conspicuous position in the 
music trade entitles them to rank among the leading 
and influential concerns in the piano industry of the 
country. Men like these Steinerts force a recognition 
of their ability even from the fiercest and most bitter 
competitors, and that they have infused energy and 
activity into the piano trade of every section where they 
have located, should not only be admitted but should 
be consided an excellent thing for the piano trade thus 
affected. 

There is also a system and principle at the bottom 
They carry, as far as possible, the 
The 


Steinway, the Weber and the Gabler pianos are their 


of all this success. 


same lines of pianos in each store or branch. 


representative pianos, and they sell in the aggregate 
an enormous number of these instruments. 
Notes. 

Mr. E. W. Tyler, who represents the Knabe piano, is 
doing an excellent trade with the Knabe grand piano in 
Boston and vicinity. 

The Chicago ‘‘ Mendicator”’ prints a letter in which a 
thinks 


the Boston Piano Company’s pianos “are far superior 


“Professor” Human, of Boston, states that he 


to any of the best foreign or domestic pianos made.” 
It is, however, human to err, and as to the “ Mendica- 


tor, 
Chicago, as it once did the Swick pianos, no one can 


which represents the Boston Piano Company in 
blame it for pushing its own wares. 

Boston Lodge, Piano and Organ Makers’ League, 
which is a beneficiary organization, held a largely at- 
tended meeting in Codman Hall last Wednesday night. 
Tne officers of the society reported that the league was 
growing rapidly throughout the country, and that th 
idea of a beneficiary organization, confined to members 
of the craft, had met with great favor. 

G. U. Getchell has opened a piano wareroom at 16 


Boylston-st. 


STENCIL INQUIRY. 


E have an inquiry from Los Angeles, Cal., in which 
these questions occur : 

Will you be so kind as to tell me about the piano that Wing 
& Son are making? Whether a good piano to handle or to 
buy to finish up? 

Anything that you will be confidential. 

The above is just the style in which the inquiry 
reaches us. Wing & Son are not on the list of piano 
manufacturers, A piano called Wing & Son is a stencil 
piano, in fact a stencil fraud, and should not be handled 
by any dealer who wishes to be considered among the 
There is absolutely no reason for 
That is our posi- 





legitimate firms. 
handling any stencil fraud pianos, 
tion, and has been and will be ! 
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A New Ind ustry. 


COMPANY FORMED FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF THE PNEUMATIC 
SYMPHONY. 

T ) the other industries of Worcester has been 

added the manufacture of the pneumatic symphony, a 


musica! instrument which has but recently reached perfection. 
Ihe manufacture is being carried on by the lately organized 
Stone Manufacturing Company, of which Frank P. Stone is 
at the head. Mr. Stone was connected with the Munroe Or- 
gan Reed Company for nearly ten years, being identified with 
the organet department 

rhe pneumatic symphony is a combination automatic and 


keyboard organ, It does not represent one invention, but a 


series, the result of years of experiments. It contains six 
sets of reeds and 22 stops. 

[he keys permit ordinary organ playing, while the auto- 
matic attachment, propelled by a motor connected with the 
pedals, admits of the highest standard of organ music. The 
softest of music can be played with great delicacy of touch, 
gradually swelling into a burst of music almost equaling in 
volume and power that of large church organs. A novice can 
evoke sweetest melody, but better effects can be produced pro- 
portionate to the musical skill of the player, because of the 


stop and swell manipulation. The invention is a triumph of 


Trade Notes. 


—A. F. Bird, piano and organ dealers, Lynn, Mass., have 
gone into insolvency. 

—Miller & Thompson, of Detroit, have taken the agency of 
the Shoninger pianos. 

—Mr. V. S. Andrus, of Kansas City, was East last week 
and returned on Wednesday night. 

—Gertrude Griswold has recently purchased a Hazelton 
grand and a Hazelton upright. Laura Joyce Bell has recently 
purchased a Hazelton upright. 

—Christie & Co. are manufacturing pianos at the corner of 
Broome and Kast streets, in this city, Mr. S. F. Christie being 
the superintendent of the factory. 

—W. H. Carson, of Brockton, Mass., has closed out his 
piano store, and will assume a position as retail salesman 
with the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston. 

—Mr. Hugo Kraemer, of the T. F. Kraemer Company, is 
engaged to marry Miss Jeanne Franko, the violinist, and one 
of the members of the musical family of the Frankos, 

—J.&C. Fischer pianos will be represented by the new 
Troy firm of Piercy & Co. Mr. Charles A. Piercy, of New 
York, and Frank Mowrey and H. G. Harris, the latter two 
gentlemen formerly with Cluett & Sons, constitute the firm. 

—Rud. Ibach Sohn, of Barmen, Germany, whose instru- 
ments have gained a world wide reputation, have opened a 
second branch of their business in Berlin. They already have 
branches in Leipsic, Cologne, Bremen, Paris and London, 
says London ‘‘ Musical Opinion.” 

—Wm. Knabe & Co, have secured the south store in the 
new Methodist Book Concern, corner of Fifth-ave. and 
Twentieth-st. The premises are 4ox80 and will be hand- 
somely decorated and finished in oak, with electric lights and 
all modern improvements. 

—The following is a report of a piano accident at Fitchburg, 
Mass.: 


The clerks at W. A. Dunn’s store had a surprise of a de- 
cidedly unpleasant character Friday afternoon. The building 
is four stories high in front, and one story in the rear, the 
upper part of the front being occupied by tenants. Livy Mc- 
Master was delivering for Nichols & Rich a Vose & Sons’ 
piano, weighing 650 pounds, to a family on the third floor of 
the building, and was raising the piano with block and tackle 
from the roof of the one story part of the building to a plat- 
form level with the third floor of the front. The piano was 
raised perpendicularly, and when it was over 20 feet above the 
roof of the one story part of the building the straps holding 
the piano, which were sew, stretched unequally, and one end 
was so much lower than the other that the piano slipped out of 
the straps and fell to the roof over Mr. Dunn’s store, striking 


in the store thought that there had been an earthquake. Sev- 
eral yards of plastering fell from the ceiling, smashing the 
glass in a showcase and making havoc with vases and glass- 
ware. There was arapid movement of clerks toward the 
door, but no person was hurt and the panic soon subsided. 
The piano case was broken, but the instrument was found to 
be in tune after the accident. The roof was strongly built 
and was not broken through. 

—A curious fire is reported from Lebanon, N. H. A lighted 
candle placed on the piano set fire to the paper shade; this, 
in turn, communicated it to a sheet of music, from which it 
spread to the open work on the front of the piano. The family 
were in another part of the honse, and were attracted by the 
smoke. When they discovered the cause, the piano, a costly 
upright, had been completely gutted. 

—The largest and handsomest upright piano ever brought 
into the State of Florida is now on exhibition at Campbell’s 
Music Rooms, It has been specially made to order for a lady 
of Micanopy, who is one of the leaders in music and social cir- 
cles of that aristocratic littke town. It is a Haines Brothers, 
Style 9, and the same ‘model and style as the one built by that 
firm for Adelina Patti for use in her castle in Wales. Thecase 
is of handsome French burl walnut, of magnificent design. 
The tone combines the power of the concert grand with that 
pure sympathetic quality for which the Haines Brothers are so 
celebrated.—Jacksonville (Fla.) ‘* Metropolis.” 

ANTED—Partner with $15,000 in well established, 
paying music business in leading Southern city. 
Present partner retiring. Address Partner, care of THE 
Musical, Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
USINESS CHANCE.—A capitalist, or anyone who de- 
sires to interest himself financially in an established 
piano manufacturing business located for many years in this 
city, can get details, &c., by addressing Manufacturer, care of 
Tue Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—By a piano tuner of several years’ expe- 
rience, a position as tuner with some firm, Has 
worked in a music store, and can make himself generally 
useful. Can furnish first-class reference. Address Tuner, 
care of THE MusicAL Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York. 
BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction. For sale at the office of 
THE Musica Courtkr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A competent tuner and general repairer. 
Must be a man of experience, of sober habits and 


industrious. Will receive fair salary and expenses, and can 
make a great deal of extra money by working up tuning route 
in three adjoining counties. Address, with reterences, X. Y. 
Z., care of THE MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 








skill sesides the symphony, the company is making a va- 
riety of organets, from the merest toy upward. The instru- 
ments are not placed on the market by the Stone Manufactur. 
ing Company, but are all sent to the Aolian Organ and Music 
Company, and Wilcox & White, both of Meriden, Conn.— 
Worcester ‘‘ Telegram.” 
Tribute to the Behr Piano. 
HE following is a copy of a letter addressed 
to Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., the piano manufac- 
turers 
Ironton, Ohio, March 5, 1880. 

Wess? Behr Brother ce, 

GENTLEMEN—The piano reached here yesterday in all 
©. K. shape, and I am so well pleased with it that I could not 
tell you in writing. The pleasing tone of the Behr gives full 
sauisfaction to my ear and the finish is more than fine. There 

annot be too much said about the merits of your piano. The 
tone sweet and mellow, yet powerful; the treble is like the 
Swiss bells and the bass is just grand. I am satisfied that I 
have the best piano in Ironton. You need not fear any com- 
petition Yours truly, 

AUGUST FILLGROVE. 
Mr. A. Babcock, of A. & L. Babcock, Norwich, N. Y., 
called at this office last Friday 


with great force and making a tremendous crash. The people 





UNITED STATES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L RAYMOND, 


WHITNEY, RAYMOND & CoO, 


Successor to 


CLEVELAND, OHI 


ORGAN. 


‘CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—_AD=— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. No. 38la Potsdamer Str 


Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


and 5 P. M. 


O. 


| ah. Shad 
Commencement of the Fall Semester, October I. 
| 4 Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 
| Building and immediate neighborhood. 
| 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist, 


Pupils received daily between 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENEA, 


imp. and Royal Court Pianist, 














RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 









ye 


true artists. 


CONCE 





INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 
Pianos 


ESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 
They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 
terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with 
strict correctness guaranteed. 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


SPECIALIIES : 


RT and PARLOR GRANDS, © 


TONE AND TOUCH, 


Varnished for the United States: 





GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 


—- COLOCNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. @— 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, . and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Vi7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW + YORK.¢+ 
MANUFACTORIES ; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
41NEW + YORK. 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson ue CHicaee. 
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HAZLETON, PA. 
(" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


PIANO © ORGAN WORKS, 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond Sr., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


7 


to the Manuf 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seon par oF 


Chprra, MECHAM LL 
AND EXDERIENEE 0 OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


yi 
C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


, ¥ est? 


fi 


1171 Hroadway. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








LOTTO Co Ye 


ke 
210 State Street. 
Address all New York 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


UTE ELL 


Be \S 





\ 
95 Fifth Ave. \ 


+.C. 1103 Penn Av 


LLPEPIPE LTH LETTE 


‘* 
‘WaRERooms. 


Chry, 43 
imeton, 


Brapeury Music Hatt, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 


aa 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any cro - 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self ee ae oe 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 


addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 








CeEICAGO. 


free of charge, 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PrIaANros. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411. 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE 


x SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handie. 











ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


EEC EET 
RORRRRE Bre 


oe SCHUBERT Sa op) AN o 


me Lae rah 


sun 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORE. 


This building i is emene and oul neitesindty 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
| ERIE, PA. 


18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 





in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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SE SCAR BRANDSTETTER, 
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Music Engraver and Printer, 
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In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


tae Specimen of Printing and Tile Lithography, as well 
as price list and other part culars, will 
be sent free on application, 
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Leased Pianos. 


Bad Decision in Louisiana. 


UDGE KING, of the Civil District Court of 
New Orleans, on March 6 passed upon the question of 
rental of pianos with the privilege of sale. If was in the suit 
Grunewald v. Brignoni & Blakely. 


of Louis 


claimed that he leased a piano to C. C, St. Amand on the 
terms that when the monthly rental, $10, was paid to the ex- 
tent of the value of the piano, $450—the purchase price fixed 
—the piano should become the property of St. Amand. Piain- 
Amand sold the piano for $150. 

an exception of no cause of ac- 


tiff alleges that St 

lo the suit defendants filed 
tion, which the court maintained, holding that the purported 
lease was merely a sale upon conditions, and that the sale 
made by St. Amand tothe defendants gave them absolute title 
The suit was accordingly dismissed at plaintifi’s 
have 


to the piano. 
osts If the Grunewald firm do not make an effort to 
this decision passed upon by a higher court the installment 
piano business in Louisiana may be considered dead. The de- 
cision is contrary to those made in other States on the same 


point 


Communication, 


Editors of The Musical Courier : 


I 


ingot thecompetition of firmsin large cities, and being a small 
dealerin a small town myself, I would like the opportunity to say 
that you do not do us justice in yourcomments. The competition 


NOTE what you say in your issue of Febru- 


ary 20 concerning some dealers in smail towns complain- 


which we meet from firms in large adjoining cities is natural 
and is forced upon us, but it can or could be regulated if the 


large and small dealers could be brought together through the 


intervention of the manufacturer and come to some definite 
understanding governing sales in each other’s territory. As 
the matter stands now we are largely at a disadvantage. The 


man in the city buys cheaper than we do, generally controls 


territory which he does not work and has facilities for 


carrying more time sales, Then again, a great many people 
have the idea that they must go to a large city to buy anything 
of importance. On the ether hand, we are generally under 


less expense in a small place, we are right on the ground, 
have the influence of local teachers and are better posted as 


to our fellow townsmen than it is possible for a salesman to te 


who comes in only occasionally. We get the benefit of the 
y man’s advertising in the daily papers of his city, which 
are circulated largely among us, and he gets whatever benefit 


there may be in our advertising locally the pianos which we 


both bundle But as things now are, we often work up a cus- 
tomer for a certain make and the customer writes to the city 
dealer, a salesman is sent up and we are underbid either in 
price or term If we come into active competition the price 
is always cut way down and neither of us makes anything, 


while the standing of the piano is damaged. If we complain 


to the manufacturer he will, nine times out of ten, side with 
the large dealer, and so we are left all around. While some 
manufacturers try to protect us in our own territory, it is 


The plaintiff | 


should receive some portion of the profit for our work, and by 


low a price to be agreed upon, it seems to me that it would be 
much better and fairer for all concerned, and that we should 
all be happier and richer for it. I think that most dealers, 
large and small, would be glad tocome to some mutual under- 
standing, if only someone would make the first move, and as 
the manufacturer would be benefited by making more sales and 
having the price and standing of his goods kept up, it seems 
to me that he should be the one totake the initiative. 

Yours truly, A SMALL DEALER. 





What Has Mr. Brown to Say? 


No. I. 


(From the Gem (?) Piano and Organ Company's Circular.) 


Buckuorn, Tex., August 28, 1888, 

Gem Piano aud Organ Company, Washington, Warren County, N./. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed please find sight draft in payment for Piano No. 
10. The piano has been tested by the president of the musical association 


So far, it 


of this State, and he pronounced the instrument a good one. 
has given entire us satisfaction. Respectfully, 

N. Cocuran. 
No. II. 


(From the November number of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Edude.” 
SQUARE 

Editor of The Edude 
I would be glad to see a general expression from our teachers on the sub- 
I object to the upright be- 
cause of its usually clumsy touch, its harp-like tone and its nearness to the 
ear of the player, its greater difficulty in tuning and the liability of de 


VERSUS UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


ject of the upright versus the square piano. 


rangement in its action. Its convenience is acknowledged, but its appear- 


ance is questionable. J, ALLEINE Brown. 

Mr. Brown is the president referred to in the above letter 
addressed to the Gem (?) Company, a rank stencil fraud con- 
cern in Washington (N. G.), which is advertised in some of 
the other music trade papers. 


No. III. 


(Communication to THE MusicaL Courter.) 
Houston, Tex., February 26, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courter 
There are no hayseeds in Prof. J. A. Brown's auburn locks, which partly 
accounts for the fact that Texas ranks ahead of all other States in music. 


Yours truly, PROGRESSIVE. 





Piano Leather. 

A N article in your last issue (February 27) on 
the buckskin question, copied from the ‘‘ Free Press,” 
reminds me that about three years ago a Frenchman, who 
appeared to be posted on the subject, was examining some 


recently imported skins in the writer’s workshop, and as he 
deftly ran them through his index finger and thumb, with the 
‘* This,” said 
‘is not a deer, but a calfskin, prepared by a new process 


air of a connoisseur, he stopped short on one. 
he, 
in my country, and cannot be told from buck, except by the 
initiated.” Questioning further brought out the information 
that the quality of the calf intended for transformation must 
be of the best. 
parallel lines about 1 or 2 


A number of skins, he explained, are hung on 
inches apart, and in this position are 





the general rule that if a customer writes to our competitor 


and goes to his warerooms to buy we have no redress, even 


though the customer was unearthed and worked up to buy a 


certain make by us. Now, if the manufacturers would only 


| several days some simple machinery keeps the whole in 


immersed in a vat of specially prepared liquor, where for 


constant motion, up and down, up and down, The insidious 


establish a set of rules to govern the difficulty by which we 


which all should maintain a good price, or at least not fall be- 


partially disintegrating or separating its fibres gradually deer- 
izes it, so to speak. It might be worth the while of a man like 
Alfred Dolge to try some experiments in piano leather, since 
he has been so wonderfully successful in piano felt. If deer- 
skin is dear, calf is cheap enough, for here one can buy the 
whole animal alive and kicking for $3 or $4. 

De Zoucue, Waco, Tex. 








A Cleveland Advertisement. 
HE Cleveland “ Press,” of February 27, pub- 


lishes the following advertisement and affidavit : 


23 PIANOS SOLD THE PAST WEEK AT COE'S BARGAIN PIANO 
STORE, 
426 Superior-st. 

The State of Ohio, /.. 

Cuyahoga County, { ** 

J. C. Ellis, proprietor of the Bargain Piano Store, being duly sworn, 
upon his oath, says that he sold 23 pianos during the week past, said week 
commenced February 18, 1889, and ended February 23, 1889, and that the 
following list is a full and correct one of the pianos sold : 

One Ernst Gabler style 6 cabinet grand upright piano in mahogany. 

One Ernst Gabler style 7 cabinet grand upright piano in mahogany. 

Two Ernst Gabier style 7 cabinet grand upright pianos in walout. 

One New England style 21 upright piano in rosewood 

One New England style 41 cabinet grand upright piano in walnut. 

One New England style 41 cabinet grand upright piano in mahogany. 

Three New England style 4: cabinet grand upright pianos in rose- 
wood. 

One Mathushek style E upright piano. 

One Mathushek style M cabinet grand upright piano in rosewood. 

Two Harrington style ro upright pianos, 

One Chickering style C square grand piano. 

One Emerson square grand piano. 

One Vose square piano 

One Pierson square piano. 

One American square piano. 

One Gould square piano, 

One Chickering & Mackay square piano. 

One Cutler & Whittlesey square piano. 

One Schellar square piano, 

J. C, Ellis further affirms that the above 

Four thousand, eight hundred and six dollars. 

{Seal.] J- C. ELLIS 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in may presence by J. C. Ellis this 

234 day of February, A. D., r88o. 


sales amount to 


M. W. BEACOM, Notary Public. 








—lIf the anonymous correspondent signing himself *‘ Old 
Tuner ” will send his name, not necessarily for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith, we will publish his letter 
about F. G. Smith and Chickering pianos. We donot publish 
anonymous communications. 

—The Troy (N. Y.) ‘‘ Telegram” says that it is reported 
that a new music store is to be opened in that city, probably 
on Broadway, and that it is designed to make it quite an elab- 
orate establishment. 

—Mr. Bourhoeft and Mr. Gollnix, both former employés of 
Lindeman & Sons, have formed a copartnership under the firm 
name of Bourhoeft & Gollnix to manufacture piano keys, with 
factory at 502 East Seventy-fourth st. 

—Recent additions to the warerooms of Messrs. Lyon & 
Healy, of Chicago, give them a frontage of 125 feet 
State-st. and 130 on Monroe-st., so that they now have in use 


on 


almcst 62,000 square feet of floor room. 


—Wm. B. Tremaine, 
Company. is expected from Europe this week. 


of the Aolian Organ and Music 





liquor thus gets its work im on the compact calf, and by 


—W. F. Boothe, of Philadelphia, was in town last week. 





THE AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT 





STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Keeds. 
Wertcut, Boxen, 469 Las 


Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Celeste 





! 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les. 

Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
cou The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 








furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 


Weicut, Boxep ror Sxuipment, 339 Les. 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


Length, 44 in. Width, 23 in, 


THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. &@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THE AEOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts. New York. 
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WeSSELL,NIGKEL Gross EMERSON 


_— inseam OoF— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





PIANO ACTIONS.) More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G, W, SEAVERNS & SON, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano ane 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between aed and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Piano Cases, Strings. and Desks, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





Wareroom, No. !74 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., 3 BNOOME STREET, NEW YORK 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HFAZELTON BROTHERS, 








(+O —o~ 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = )( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 











—~>-==3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoRK 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 
Delight Customers. 


“RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO (C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninih Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street. Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
a sy) fifty ar © and upon their ex Boailence alone 


"UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as = UALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship ity. 


Every Piano Fury WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


181 & 183 Trement Street, Besten. Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
D> —_Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BAKS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Cea ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


Acareful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 


ge" CORRESPC™|IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Granda, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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IME OLD STANDARD MARTIN GUIT ARS THE ONLY RELL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


















































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KURT ZMAN GESRICH oe ener 


PIANOS. Grand. Square and’ Upright Grand and Upright 


Grand, Square and Upright. tPIANOS.> ps | A N O S. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh, bition, 1876. BEHR BROS. & CoO. 
— WAREROOMS ; -— 


C. KURTZMAN & CO,, | tzdssatmiucs 30 tte moss Getotrases tn. 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 


§2™ Illustrated Catalogue sy on application. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 












Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. | wactory, trom 233 to 245 E. 234 St., New York. 











“2 OUR —o SED o 


PLANORKELLER PIANO, BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
MANUFACTURED BY 


is the Triumph of the Age! | THE KELLER PIANO 0, “INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 
A MODEL OF PERFECTION! BRIDGEPORT. CONN q 5638 557 West 30th Street New York. 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


—— Tie THE A.B. CHASE CO 


Its leading characteristics are New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. Ww. H. BUSH & co., NORWALK, OHIO, 















4th. The whole composed of the Choicest MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 





Material and of the most Thorough Pr M 
Workmanship. A LU} 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever I 1anos # r ans 
comprise « First-Class Piano, and as such we P Yo j 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. | ai aon 
Bi See E JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
ww- SEND FOR CATALOGUE | BU Ss HH SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
N 5 5) ANE i Fe ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
MITH AMERICAN ORGAN = \GERTS a, -s FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
’ oO - — a wy DURABILITY. 
A N D P | A N 0 CO., We eee yaa rire Avenne; * For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 
. earso! Street, 
531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Acunts WanrTED. CHICAGO ILL. 








TRYBER & SWEBTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


{251 GRENSHAW STREBT, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH Houses: | *8nsas City, Mo F. CONNOR, 


CN. StiMPsON, | > 1-4 Oe. 


BANUVACEURER OF Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
Carved+ Biano« Legs, NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §~ Sena for Catalogue. 





LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piaaos, 


Rectan RE en eT i > SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. Tuned and Regulated 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0, | A. NILSON & CO.., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. — MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS,|Square and Upright Pianos. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 











WAREROOMS AND FACTORY 









Telegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN.) TVORYTON, OCOONN. 472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |ronr wave oncan co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~we IT HAS NWO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FRNFST t ABLER g BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPR res. 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — canst Gam to bege d by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


pany orans. | GEO, STECK & CO. <a 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


=a Gueene <a GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT _ Tae Eee 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


= bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic a ee nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small ete 


_ ae Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Jarpine & Son WEGMAN & CO, THE MILLER” ORGAN 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. . 
List oF OUR ‘Lagonst Piano Manufacturers. Is the Best and Most Salable 
NS: —____— Organ of the day. 


rit rome Cathedral, N.Y.,| All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
eae St. Geor eeges te Ch., | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


Y y St. Paul’s +» | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
i oh t Fifth Avenue Pres. dampness cannot affect the sanding in tune of our RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 
a? Brooklyn Tab | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
po BG irst Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. 


3e ee 7 Meee MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


N Ork wa Pitts- 
bureb RC. Cathedral AUBURN, N. ~¥. 


SH STULTZ & BAUER, yeu conover Bros. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — Siren WL 
| UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Upright and Square P Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
| and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 



































San Francisco, and many others. 


press and Waresseeh: 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3ist Street, New York.| @ a a 088 wn a 


§ anit SUNet mca tet, NEW YORK. 
BROWN & SIMPSON 


Manufacturers of Firet-Clake : PIANO. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, * OPERA “poe 


WORCESTER, MASS. ties ~~~ +) + yh 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FQ). 2. Www T, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, lil. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WH ROHLFING & GO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


' Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard - eau am enlliaeeeiih aasuitini. o> s mes a 
: ; “ ” anufacturers o: TOO an ; omestic an mn ported ano 
Réitions. Publishers of Edition “ Robifing. Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
reom and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
The Trade throughout the United States and Canada Banners for Musical Societies. 


iW FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Ween: fap Sere ae Sateen & Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wis, P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


=. G. HARRIN GTORT BS Geg aisinconss oF 74 
“Tjek yon soQuare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“TE INWAY- 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 








NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIEK, | 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at — 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable | 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the | 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where | 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, | 


South Boulevard, New York City. 
































a 








C.C. BRIGGS 





RIGGS PIANOS are ordered in quantities by the dealers. 


(ow [ee] 


BRIGGS. 





5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





& CO., 





BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


PATENT 


PAYSON’S 


SHORT STEM. 





SOLE 


ALF RE 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wheel, 154 inch. 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 


LONG STEM, 





AGENT, 


D DOLGE. 


No. 122 East 13th Street, 





Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


nea Upright and Grand maanos 


> 3 WEST 14th ST. 
L m NEWYORK. . 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 





R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 


manently located in their new Factory, are a ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
5 for “ilustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 12S Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 








